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COMMENTARY 


IN TEN WEEKS of the late Summer and early Autumn I have 
attended seven conferences concerned with adult education. They 
ranged in length from one day to two weeks and in numbers of 
participants from 20 to over 200. I encountered people from more 
than fifty countries speaking more than one hundred mother tongues 
but necessarily communicating through, at most, four of them. 
Almost all this experience was stimulating; some of it was exciting 
and most of it was extremely enjoyable. It included periods of high 
emotional tension and short bursts of exceptionally hard work. 

Four of these encounters were in North America, three at home. 
Those on the other side of the Atlantic revolved round the second 
UNESCO sponsored World Conference on Adult Education which 
assembled in Montreal from August 22nd-31st. Those at home 
included the Institute’s annual conference at Swansea with the 
Minister of Education as opening speaker. It was preceded a week 
earlier by the Educational Centres Association’s annual gathering 
at Cambridge and succeeded by the two-day meeting of the Stand- 
ing Conference of Wardens of Short-term Residential Colleges. 

I know that I have a duty to try and convey something of the 
significance of these meetings: where, faced with many thousands of 
written words and my imperfect recollections of the millions that 
were spoken, should I begin? 

First, perhaps, by insisting that all these meetings had at least one 
common purpose. They were convened to provide opportunities for 
direct communication between people actively and consciously 
promoting and providing education for men and women, and not 
for children. This may seem obvious enough, but identification of 
education with preparation for life has become deeply ingrained. 
Official policy in most countries is still far from accepting the central 
assertion of all these meetings, that in our own time education for 
the enlargement and interpretation of life itself has acquired a 
mounting urgency and a new order of importance. ‘Our first prob- 
lem’ asserts the ‘declaration’ adopted at Montreal, ‘is to survive. It 
is not a question of the survival of the fittest. Either we survive to- 
gether or we perish together. Survival requires that the countries of 
the world must learn to live together in peace. “Learn” is the opera- 
tive word. Mutual respect, understanding, sympathy, are qualities 
that are destroyed by ignorance and fostered by knowledge.’ This is 
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not the ‘learning’ we expect of children. It is the learning that men 
and women must acquire amongst all the passions, tensions and 
imperfections of the daily struggle to sustain themselves, in com- 
munities great and small, and at all levels of social and economic 
well-being—and this in a world made suddenly small by techno- 
logical applications of scientific discovery. “We believe,’ concludes 
the Montreal Declaration, ‘that adult education has become of such 
importance to man’s survival and happiness that a new attitude to- 
wards it is needed. Nothing less will suffice than that people every- 
where should come to accept adult education as a normal—and that 
Governments should treat it as a necessary—part of the educational 
provision of every country.’ 


Not many people are likely to cavil at these as general sentiments. 
They will however, legitimately contrast the ‘ought’ and the ‘is’ and 
will ask how they are to be brought into closer approximation. What 
contribution, they will ask, did your millions of words make to that 
end? What, in hard terms, can we put to Ministers of Education, 
University Rectors, Treasury Officials, School Superintendents, 
Television Directors? What is your evidence that present oppor- 
tunities fall short of expressed demands? If you have none, by what 
right do you claim the responsibility for pushing opportunities 
down people’s throats? And of demanding that they be taxed to 
enable you to do so? 

The answers to these pertinent questions will not exactly leap 
from the pages of the final report of the Montreal Conference, when 
it is published, nor from the texts of the twenty-five or so resolutions 
adopted in the final plenary sessions. What will be apparent to the 
sympathetic reader, one hopes, as it was crystal clear to the partici- 
pants, is the astonishing agreement based on experience in most 
diverse circumstances, as to certain essential principles: 


— people want more from education that they can often or easily 
declare; 

— education begets demand for more; 

— adult education, far from being superseded, is nourished by 
better schooling and wider access to higher education; 

— it is a part of adult education for participants to have a direct 
share in its design and organisation and no one wants a totally 
laid-on state provision; but nevertheless 
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— if the word ‘democracy’ is to be more than clap-trap the re- 
quired scale of provision must import the executive and finan- 
cial authority of central and local government, exercised in a 
true partnership with independent and voluntary agencies; 

— adult education properly ministers to the claim that ‘present 
life hath present laughter’; but 

— each generation has a contract with the future, and if we are 
to perform ours, adult education must be directly concerned 
with citizenship of the world. 


These are not new principles for those who have been long in 
the game but it was both stimulating and reassuring to hear them 
advanced out of more recent and hard-won experience throughout 
the world. Maybe we don’t mean the same things by words, and 
heaven knows how the resolutions will read translated into Thai or 
Tamil, to say nothing of Russian, Spanish or Italian. The fact 
remains that the great majority of two hundred delegates from 
nearly fifty countries and from as many international voluntary 
organisations, fused within ten days into a remarkable community, 
rationally and tolerantly seeking agreement on matters entirely apt 
to reveal prejudice and to underline division. We behaved in fact 
as if we were ourselves being educated, and indeed we were. 

Of the formal resolutions a few are particularly worth notice. 
One calls for a massive drive to eradicate illiteracy throughout the 
world—this at the instance of representatives—trade union and 
otherwise—of workers’ education. From Ghana came a call for 
volunteers from all countries to supplement other sources by giving 
a year’s manual work ‘in the world battle against poverty, disease 
and illiteracy’ as a means of providing dramatic action for interna- 
tional understanding—‘deeds as well as words’. Delegates from 
seven member states (including the USA and Rumania) insisted 
on the importance of developing research on an international scale 
into the sociology of adult education. 

The Conference had before it as a particular reference the desira- 
bility or otherwise of creating a formal World Association or Coun- 
cil of Adult Education. American sponsorship for such a step found 
little support and, after a lively debate in the third commission, a 
resolution was adopted in the final session asking UNESCO to 
maintain and extend the work of the Consultative Committee that 
has met ad hoc since 1949, but to give it a permanent status and a 
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known base of membership. Areas of competence from which 
members should be drawn were indicated with as much precision 
as the different kinds of activity and organisation throughout the 
world permit. To meet the demand, particularly voiced by the U.S. 
delegation, for a point of international professional contact, it was 
agreed that the Consultative Committee, in addition to advising 
UNESCO, should, ‘as an essential purpose’ be concerned with the 
further development of communication and exchange of experience 
between Member States and amongst those professionally engaged 
in adult education. 

Finally, there was the curious matter of the ‘Bucharest and Prague 
Resolutions’. Entirely in keeping with UNESCO’s requests for 
work preparatory to the Montreal meeting, conferences were 
arranged earlier in the year in Czechoslovakia and Rumania, and 
the delegates from those countries arrived in Canada armed with 
formidable lists of resolutions which they early sought to have 
written into the record of the World Conference. Principal attention 
centred on one of the Prague resolutions which was widely inter- 
preted ds an attempt to use the Conference to promote the Soviet 
line on disarmament. In essence it was a call for immediate and total 
disarmament in order to release resources for the development of 
adult education. Many of us felt that this was cart before horse and 
that our main business was with securing a few thousands now, 
rather than with hypothetical millions from a desirable but almost 
certainly long drawn-out political development. Only a sanguine 
delegate in the first days of the Conference could have forecast the 
transformation of words and attitudes that enabled the Canadians 
to introduce, as almost the final act, a resolution commanding 
unanimous and generous support in the following terms. 


Recognising the importance of Adult Education in a world of rapid 
change, this Conference urges all member states of UNESCO to 
invest a higher proportion of their resources in the development of 
Adult Education. 

It regards such development as an urgent and important factor 
which would itself contribute to the promotion of world peace and 
understanding. 

Recognising that the successful achievement of world disarmament 
would release substantial resources for peaceful purposes, it calls upon 
all nations to work with urgency and dispatch towards this desirable 
end. 
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‘Fine, fine,’ says the persistent sceptic, ‘but I still haven’t heard 
much about action and instruments. Where does the ideally desir- 
able begin to move over into the practically and politically possible?’ 
Some of the answers were forthcoming, not in Montreal itself but 
in the village of Pugwash in Nova Scotia where twenty-five experi- 
enced people from more and less developed countries met for a 
week in private session as guests of Mr Cyrus Eaton. Or at Mac- 
Donald College where for three days another group worked hard to 
prepare a work plan for the Adult Education Committee of the 
World Confederation of Organisations of the Teaching Profession. 
For a week in Port Elgin on Lake Huron people directly concerned 
with Residential Adult Education in Europe and North America 
renewed discussions which began in Holland in 1957. At Sagamore 
in the USA, Syracuse University offered hospitality to a group 
whose special concern was with University activity in adult educa- 
tion. 

These smaller gatherings, some before and some after, and with 
limited terms of reference, added enormously to the value of the 
main conference. They brought a larger number of people than 
could be directly accommodated into touch with the major occasion 
and they enriched it by releasing into it groups with already estab- 
lished friendships. 

It is very important that this extent and quality of Canadian 
initiative and hospitality should be recorded. I have thought a good 
deal about it and I am compelled to say that I do not believe there is 
any other country that would have done so much, and would at the 
same time have exemplified so well the needed partnership between 
public generosity and private imagination. In electing Dr J. R. Kidd, 
Director of the Canadian Association for Adult Education, to the 
Presidency of the Conference, delegates, more than many of them 
knew, paid honour where it was due. 


And so home to pick up the threads of the Institute Conference at 
Swansea, to spend a day with Wardens of Educational Centres at 
Cambridge, and then with Wardens of Residential Colleges at 
Moor Park. Where are the overlaps? 

First, in the fact that the Minister of Education recognises that 
Adult Education is part of the new order, permanently necessary 
and raising problems different in kind from those posed by the 
schools. His background makes it easier for him than it has been 
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for some of his predecessors to see the importance of its international 
links. He may even see that not much can be done with them while 
British participation depends as much as it does on unrequited hos- 
pitality. 

Secondly, in the theme of this year’s Institute Conference—‘En- 
quiry and Action in Adult Education’. By no stretch of imagination 
will counting and measuring alone elicit truth. But that is no reason 
for not obtaining as reliable a factual basis for actio,. as we can. At 
the national, as at the international, level what stands in the way 
of expansion of enquiry and research is not lack of know-how but 
lack of money. Beyond the mere collation of facts and figures it is 
worth remarking that at least three useful studies in this country are 
currently languishing in MS for lack of the £600 that would make 
their printing a serious possibility. 

Thirdly, there has been a sharp stiffening of opinion that if adult 
education is as important as was claimed in Canada (and exactly 
the same claim was made at Cambridge, at Swansea, at Farnham) 
the professional base of the work must be expanded and adult edu- 
cation must cease to be the cuckoo in the day-school nest. Every 
experiment we can devise and every development we can secure in 
these key matters of staff and accommodation will be eagerly studied 
in many other countries. 

Indeed, whatever our own consciousness of defects, we are, in 
comparison with most of the World, wealthy beyond belief not only 
in material circumstances but in tradition and experience. It is a 
matter of duty as much as of pleasure and pride that we should 
respond to the calls that so many are anxious to make upon us. 

E. M. HUTCHINSON 


THE LIST OPPOSITE GIVES 
PARTICULARS OF THE WORLD CONFERENCE ON ADULT EDUCATION 
1960 AND ASSOCIATED MEETINGS REFERRED TO ABOVE 
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MONTREAL 

August 22nd-31st. UK Participants: ]. A. Lefroy, Staff Inspector for Adult Educa- 

tion; H. D. Hughes, Principal of Ruskin College; E. M. Hucthinson, Secretary of 

the National Institute of Adult Education; F. W. Jessup, Secretary of the Oxford 

Delegacy for Extra-Mural Studies. 
World Conference sponsored by Unesco with delegations from 47 Member States 
and 46 International Non-Government Organisations. Held in Canada at the invita- 
tion of the Canadian government and Canadian National Commission for Unesco. 
Although not holding any of the conference offices, all members of the UK 
delegation took an active part in the drafting of reports and of certain resolutions. 
Mr Jessup was the principal author of a clear and concise general ‘declaration’ 
which was warmly approved. An informal meeting was arranged with many of 
the Commonwealth delegates. Personal relations with other delegations from 
Member States were excellent. 


PUGWASH, NOVA SCOTIA 

August 11th-17!h. UK Participants: E. M. Hutchinson. 
Private meeting of individuals from twenty-five countries at the invitation of Mr 
Cyrus Eaton. Discussion centred on adult education and technical assistance to 
less-developed countries, and a volume of proceedings is lodged in the library 
of the National Institute. 


MACDONALD COLLEGE, MONTREAL 

August 17th-20th. Although not a member, Mr Hutchinson was invited to take part 

in these discussions. 
Meeting of Adult Education Committee, World Confederation of the Organisations 
of the Teaching Profession. A copy of the Committee’s Report is lodged in the 
library of the National Institute. 


PORT ELGIN, LAKE HURON 

August 13th-20th. UK Participants: H. D. Hughes, Principal of Ruskin College; 

Canon R. Parsons, Warden of Moor Park College. 
Conference on Residential Adult Education—a follow-up to previous mectings 
in the Netherlands and Germany, embracing participants from Europe, Canada 
and USA. Spénsored in Europe by the European Bureau of Adult Education. 
Fifty per cent of transatlantic travel costs and all local costs met by Canadian hosts. 


MONTREAL 
September 1st-4th. Headquarters of Canadian National Film Board and Canadian 


Broadcasting Corporation. 
Workshop on the use of Films, Radio and Television in Adult Education. All 


local costs borne by the hosts. 


SAGAMORE, NY, USA 
September. UK Participants: F. W. Jessup, Secretary of the Oxford Delegacy 
for Extra-Mural Studies; S. G. Raybould, Professor of Adult Education and Director 
of Extra-Mural Studies at Leeds University. 
International Conference on University Adult Education. Twenty-one participants 
from Canada and USA and an equivalent number from outside North America. 
Travel in USA and all local costs borne by the hosts. 
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CONFERENCE 1960: AN ADDRESS 


SIR DAVID ECCLES 


Minister of Education 


This is the first time since 1954 that the Minister of Education 
has visited the annual conference of the National Institute of Adult 
Education. In his preliminary remarks, Sir David expressed his 
appreciation of the work done by the Institute, particularly in the 
promotion of its recent enquiries. He was giving attention to the 
comments of the Crowther Committee on the inadequacies of 
present provision for research and information services. Sir David 
went on to say: 

Ir CANNOT BE A SURPRISE to you to know that week in week 
out a Minister of Education finds himself lobbied by groups of 
enthusiasts who press upon him the strongest reasons for expand- 
ing, in directions dear to their hearts, the service for which he is 
responsible. I welcome these pressures, however strident and lop- 
sided they may be, and I am always sorry when the limitations on 
our resources—money, manpower and buildings—make it inevit- 
able that for the time being a good cause should be frustrated. 

It seems that progress in education must always resemble a rising 
tide. Most of us have sat and watched the sea creep inwards over 
an irregular shore, sand and rocks and man-made barriers holding 
up its advance in varying degree. How fascinating it is to speculate 
where the next inroad will be made! So it has always been with 
education. The forward thrusts have followed one after another in 
time and intensity, and often the human barriers have held out 
longer than we expected. 

We all know how unevenly the frontiers of education have 
moved in the past—Universities and public schools, church and 
county elementary schools, evening institutes, grammar, primary 
and secondary modern schools, technical colleges and now the 
Youth Service. Each has been in the front-line and each after a 
period of consolidation may return to the front-line. And every 
Minister of Education must sigh to know how certainly during his 
period in office he will disappoint now one lobby and now another. 
But at all times it is open to us to speculate at what points the 
strong rising tide of educational advance will break new ground. 
Could it possibly be now the turn of adult education? 
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The demand for adult education reflects a desire for knowledge 
and understanding after the business of earning a living or making 
a home has begun. So it is bound to be an intermittent and patchy 
demand, quite different from the statutory obligation to educate 
all children between the ages of 5 and 15. 

I suppose that the strength and direction of the demand for 
adult education will always have a great deal to do with the 
political and economic circumstances of the age and the country 
concerned. That this is so today was amply demonstrated at the 
Unesco Conference on Adult Education which has just been held 
in Montreal. According to the level of what Crowther calls literacy 
and numeracy, the character of the demand for adult education 
was shown to vary from one country to another. The emerging 
countries, at any rate in the Commonwealth, know that a free 
society, politically independent and probably very unbalanced 
economically cannot be established and operated on a handful of 
graduates most of them educated at universities in another con- 
tinent. I was much impressed to learn from the leader of our 
delegation at Montreal how close together were the views of all 
the Commonwealth countries on the urgent need for and the right 
approach to adult education. I heard that Ghana put up an interest- 
ing suggestion that Unesco should enroi a Volunteer Service for 
adult education overseas—men and women to sign on to go out 
and work where they were wanted for a couple of years or so. | 
do not know the exact details. But I hope we shall consider with 
much sympathy any such proposal to give a new expression to the 
ideals and spirit of the Christian missionary. What has come out 
of the Montreal Conference is a better appreciation of the variety 
of demand for adult education and a stronger will to meet the 
demand by international action. The United Kingdom must take 
a lead in this field. 

Turning to our own country the desire for adult education has 
changed as our institutions and economic capacity have been re- 
formed and improved. The movement in which you are engaged, 
and of which you are rightly proud, started when the franchise 
was restricted and wealth and formal education were most unevenly 
distributed. Universal suffrage was a great cause to fight for, and 
so too was the narrowing, by levelling up, of the gulf between the 
rich and the poor. 


Now we have all got the vote at 21—one head one vote, male 
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or female, empty or full. But let us remember that universal 
suffrage is a prodigious gamble on the level of education of the 
electorate. You cannot work a democracy unless the majority of 
the voters want to settle policy by rational argument and to do this 
they must understand the arguments. In short, a free society in a 
changing world cannot get on without adult education and it is 
certainly debatable whether in any country, old or new, it has had 
its appropriate share of material resources and trained manpower 
during the post-war years. To keep pace with political and economic 
change—that is a never-ending job for education and small wonde~ 
that in this revolutionary century we are always out of breath. 

Among the changes with which we in Great Britain have to keep 
pace some are especially important. Perhaps the most significant 
is the way women have more time to get out and about to discover 
more about themselves. I thought the parts of the Groombridge 
report* dealing with the increasing leisure of women were extremely 
interesting. They confirm statistically what any Member of Par- 
liament has seen happening from one election to another. When 
I first stood as a candidate the women voted the same way as their 
husbands, then came a time when they voted independently, and | 
suppose the next stage will see the husbands voting as their wives 
want them to. There are some hints in the Groombridge report 
that this stage is not so far away. The second change is the main 
subject of the Groombridge report—the better health and growing 
number of retired people. I will not trespass on the ground so well 
dealt with in the report and I can say that I agree with the great 
majority of the report’s conclusions and suggestions. 

Next I think we must consider more carefully the effect of greater 
mobility, especially of the motor car, on planning the provision 
for adult education. The neighbourhood that used to be circum- 
scribed by the distance a man could walk or a cart could travel now 
has open frontiers. I am told for example that a provincial theatre 
must have plenty of good parking space near at hand if the house 
is to be filled, no matter how good the play. There can be no doubt 
about the connection between the rise of the week-end residential 
course and the invention of internal combustion. Does any one 
believe that day-release could ever become popular for young farm- 
workers if the great majority of them did not have a motor-bicycle? 
I would like to see this facility to travel to adult education and to 


* Education and Retirement, by Brian Groombridge. NIAE, 1960. 
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bring adult education on wheels to the student examined for its 
effect on our policy. 

As the schools improve they send out boys and girls both better 
prepared and more anxious to continue their studies in directions 
which help them in their work or to develop the tastes awakened 
by their teachers and by the world of mass-communications in 
which they have grown up. As a refinement on this general effect 
of better schools I am sure we should be right to anticipate a grow- 
ing demand from the specialist to widen his horizons. Science for 
the administrator and administration for the scientist. The current 
debate on how to marry the arts and the sciences is making, if I 
judge correctly, a deep impression on public opinion. 

I now want to take Evening Institutes as an example of how we 
are beginning to meet some of the changing demands. There are 
about 8,000 of these institutes and last October they enrolled some 
800,000 students. Of this great number only 9,000 took courses 
which led to what my Ministry calls recognised qualifications. Most 
of the rest studied in their leisure time for their own pleasure. More 
than half of the 800,000 were over 20 years of age and more than 
three out of five were women. Here you see some of the changes 
in our society, to which I drew attention, working themselves out. 
The Evening Institute is a very valuable growing point in our 
educational system and I am glad to know that some local educa- 
tion authorities are appointing more full-time principals to these 
institutes. Her Majesty’s Inspectors tell me that such appointments 
usually lead to stronger numbers and better results. 

The Groombridge report says that local education authorities 
should recruit for this work many more full-time teachers. In 
principle this may be right but just consider the demand today for 
teachers in the schools, in technical colleges, and for scrvice over- 
seas, not to mention our need for Youth Leaders and lecturers in 
Teacher Training Colleges. This is a market in very short supply 
and we must never give the slightest hint that the day of the part- 
time teacher is drawing to a close. Nor do I think we should aim 
to ‘put the whole cost of adult education upon the rates and taxes. 
When one looks at the big rise in personal expenditure among the 
gainfully-employed it is surely right to expect them to increase their 
contributions to the running costs of adult education in proportion 
as they have more to spend on all their wants. 

I can illustrate this financial point by reference to the budget of 
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the Responsible Bodies whose work is such a valuable nucleus in 
the field of adult education. In 1958-59 the total expediture of the 
Responsible Bodies was {1,150,000 of which 86 per cent came from 
public funds and 14 per cent from the students and other voluntary 
sources. This is twice the sum that was granted ten years ago. 
It is not very agreeable for a Minister to go to the Treasury and 
say that more than twice as much money is now being spent on 
adult education but that there are still no more students. The pro 
vision of the accommodation in which courses and lectures are 
given may be a reasonable charge on the taxpayers and ratepayers 
but we should all agree that in a decade when formal education is 
going to call for vastly increased sums from the public, the propor- 
tion of voluntary contributions to the running costs of adult 
education should not be allowed to fall. 

Mention of accommodation leads me to the provision of Com- 
munity Centres, which has been held back by the greater need to 
build schools and technical colleges. I hope that it will soon be 
possible to build more Community Centres especially in the new 
housing estates. Further we are already—and we intend to keep 
up the pressure—encouraging local education authorities to include 
accommodation for youth activities and further education in their 
plans for new secondary schools and colleges. When such accommo- 
dation is available I hope it will be offered free of charge, and 
that goes for accommodation in existing schools and colleges as 
well. 

I should like just to mention that we have made certain changes 
in the administration of adult education inside my department, the 
most important of which is the transfer of the evening institutes 
from the branch which looks after vocational further education to 
the branch traditionally concerned with adult education. This 
reflects the growing preponderance of non-vocational studies in the 
institutes. 

I commented at the beginning of this address on the Unesco 
Conference at Montreal where nations in all stages of development, 
and therefore with all kinds of educational needs, agreed unani- 
mously that the world required more adult education than it is 
getting at present. This is another facet of the problem of under- 
development which is so much with us in this century. All countries 
are under-developed as far as education is concerned and will be 
till the end of time. We have to determine as realistically as we 
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can what is the nature of our own under-development and the 
Minister has to give advice to his colleagues on the priorities for 
advance. 

It seems clear that one must start with the education of the child 
during the years of compulsory attendance at school. This is the 
foundation of everything and we have a long way to go before we 
can be satisfied with the teaching and equipment in all our main- 
tained schools. Then we must provide further education for all who 
have the ability and persistence to acquire qualifications of profes- 
sional standard. But the very fact of improving the formal education 
of those in school and in institutions of further education creates 
needs and problems for those who have finished their education 
and are out in the world. They must have a chance to keep pace 
with the change going on all round them. 

Vocational retraining is therefore a clear objective. We can see 
what is wanted and, increasingly I hope, provide it through the 
technical colleges and with the full co-operation of industry. What 
is more difficult to define and to provide is education through life 
in ideas and modes of thinking to match the strange strong mixture 
of interdependence and individuality which characterises in the 
modern world. 

Is the individual held in greater or less esteem in an age when 
total destruction is a practical possibility? The answer is not simple, 
as we can see by joining the unparalleled flood of visitors to the 
Picasso Exhibition at the Tate Gallery. Thousands upon thousands 
of British citizens, known for their regular habits and settled tastes, 
jostle and crane their necks to admire the genius of a man whose 
indifference to anyone else’s ideas but his own is written on every 
canvas. Men and women want to be themselves and not just a 
particle in some economic or social trend. All those thousands of 
visitors to the Picasso Exhibition pay 3s. 6d. to get in and many go 
several times, which at least proves that if a one-man show is well 
advertised it draws a crowd. And here is a lesson for adult educa- 
tion. I agree with the Groombridge report that we do not advertise 
sufficiently well. There is nothing like a queue at the door for 
making an evening institute a success, and I do not believe we 
are blowing the trumpet of adult education clearly or loudly enough. 

For example the report rightly directed our attention to the radio 
and television. These great instruments of universal communication, 
which descend from the skies to minister to the curiosity and 
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pleasure of millions, could help us more in adult education. Would 
it not be a very good thing if television programmes of adult educa- 
tion were put on Saturday mornings? This is a period when millions 
of people have time to look in say from 9g to 10. I hope we shall 
see Saturday mornings used for this purpose. 

Is then the case made out for an advance in adult education? 
The incoming tide which since the Butler Act of 1944 has gained 
so much ground for the schools and the technical colleges is about 
to make a new thrust in the universities. What of adult education? 
This is a vast field. The education such as is provided by the 
Responsible Bodies, the Evening Institutes, Public Libraries and 
Museums, the clubs and societies to which the Groombridge report 
gives much well-deserved attention, Community Centres, theatres 
and concert halls, swimming baths and other sporting facilities— 
the catalogue is long but we would all wish to see a full range of 
opportunity available within reach of every home but the most 
remote. 

There is here a great test of our traditional skill in organisation 
and administration and one or two principles seem to me worthy 
of your consideration. 

First, the advance must be balanced. We should be wrong to 
single out for super-priority any one. section of this field. The 
young are not more important than the old, or the old than the 
young. Vocational or non-vocational education, sport or literature 
and the arts, they all deserve a fair share of our resources. 

Second we do not want all these activities financed and operated 
by Public Authorities. 

Third, as with the Youth Service so with adult activities, the 
good old British way is a co-ordination of voluntary and public 
enterprise. I confess that I am disturbed by the thought that as the 
demand for these activities increases so may the overlapping and 
even the competition between them. 

The national interest would not be well served if a large number 
of bodies and authorities each went their own sweet way. On the 
other hand I can conceive nothing more horrible than a single 
national plan laid down from London. It may be that the solution 
lies in local co-operation to serve the needs of areas defined by the 
distances over which the users can be expected to travel—areas 
based on the great boroughs or on the universities. I have no cut and 
driec proposals but I am certain that the enthusiasm and the variety 
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which are so necessary to this kind of provision ought to be 
generated locally and not left to a Minister at the centre. 

You mey think, and this is the thought which I leave with you, 
that the time is ripe to devote our minds to this problem of organi- 
sation and especially to the relations between the Local Authorities 
and all the other voluntary bodies and the like, who contribute to 
adult education. For my part I shall try to help you to create a 
public opinion favourable to the expansion of adult education. The 
aim and object of public policy, which will take some time and 
much effort to achieve, must be to secure the provision of a full 
range of recreational and educational opportunity available through- 
out the whole adult life of all our people, planned and operated 
with as much local and voluntary responsibility as we can contrive. 

Let us join forces to bring this about. 


THANK YOU: A first conference in a new venue creates 
special problems that are not easily solved without co-operation 
from a great many people. Invidious as it may be to single out 
names, the Institute Council would like to record its thanks— 
to the MAYOR AND CORPORATION OF THE BOROUGH OF SWANSEA for 
delightful civic hospitality and to the many officials whose 
personal assistance was indispensable. To mrs cross and mrs 
REES HUGHES, the representatives on the Institute Council of the 
Welsh Joint Education Committee. To mr L. Jj. DREw, the 
Director of Education, our local ‘liaison officer’ for many 
months, and architect of the admirable exhibition of local 
action in adult education. To mr w. Rr. oweN and his collabora- 
tors, who mounted the excellent post-dinner programme which 
brought home to many of us the meaning and value of the 
Welsh cultural tradition. To the uNIvERsITy coLLEGE and its 
Halls of Residence, for places to eat in and places to meet 
in. And, finally, to speakers, chairmen, and discussion leaders. 
To MR GRoomBRIDGE, for his thought-provoking reflections on 
the need for sustained enquiry, and to mr MorcaN for his 
‘ realistic assessment of what is already possible and waiting to 
be done. 
It was a good conference, because it helped to clear the way 
for action. Thank you all. 
R. F. ADAM, President 
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Senior Lecturer in English at the University of Leicester; 
Sormerly Senior Staff Tutor at the University of Hull.* 


DISCUSSION 


I think discussion is much the hardest part of the class-meeting, 
though it looks easy. We are often tempted to have a rambling 
general conversation and decide that anyway it was all ‘stimulating’, 
Or we are tempted to act as a sort of sub-Socratic god, in a way 
Socrates himself never did. Or we can give a long and brilliant 
lecture on Symbolism in Henry James (with some classes at some 
points this may certainly be all right) or on “The Meretricious 
World of Sinclair Lewis’, instead of taking the necessary prelimin- 
ary thought, and meeting the challenge on the spot, so as to give 
the students a more helpful evening. They aren’t likely to urge us 
to take this greater trouble. They are usually exceptionally humble 
before a tutor and in any case will probably enjoy the lecture, as a 
tour de force. They will say, and if we hear then we know it is we 
and not they who have failed, ‘Mr A. ‘is awfully clever. He talked 
ever so well last week about myth in Ulysses. I think it all came 
down to a sort of journey in the end, but I wasn’t quite clear. I sup- 
pose I’m a bit dumb, really, and not up to him. But he really is very 
clever and an awfully nice young man.’ I had a different experience 
early. I was sent, on appointment, to Middlesbrough where the 
Adult Education Department then had connections. The first 
class-meeting I ever took was on Auden and I gave, I think, a 
good lecture which subsequently formed the basis of a chapter in 
my book on Auden. But they were largely experienced Tutorial 
students and one, who later became a friend and took a scholarship, 
stood up when I announced that discussion would now begin, and 
told me that I’d left them with nothing to get hold of to discuss; 
I’d assumed too much; I’d said too much all at one go; I'd talked 
over their heads. 


* These notes were written for circulation within the Adult Education Department 
at Hull, and are “se wgg here by kind permission of Professor G. E. T. Mayfield. 
Part I—on the syllabus, the class-meeting and students’ reading—appeared in the 
September 1960 issue of ADULT EDUCATION. 
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We can easily be tempted, in many not very obvious ways and 
especially if we are tired, to take tricks intellectually, to be evasive 
or to cut short a challenging line by a smart turn. I think it’s true 
to say, though, that most of our points can be grasped by most of 
our students in most of our classes if we take enough trouble in 
presenting them. I believe the essential need is to find the right 
questions, the right way to put them, and the right way to pursue 
them. What students lack is not, usually, brains or sensibility, but 
familiarity with our way of looking at and talking about literature. 
How can they take our points, at first, if we don’t act as mediators? 
And we for our part often don’t see how good their answers are 
(or may be, if they are encouraged to develop them) because we 
don’t always try, not to find a gold nugget in every proffered item, 
but to see what they are in fact saying. I believe we should think of 
ourselves as providing handholds, for them to do the stretching 
from one point to another. If we do this we will often be surprised 
at the goodness of their equipment. And they will develop a sense 
of respect for each other’s particular kinds of insight, a respect 
which is probably the most genuine foundation for that sense of 
community which any good group acquires. You know this is 
emerging when they pause and look at someone—not necessarily 
one of those with a University degree—at a certain stage in a 
discussion, because they all know he is usually ‘very good’ on this 
sort of point. I used to leave the shy ones alone much more than | 
do now. I still don’t approach them very much during class until 
I have come to know them through private talks and through mark- 
ing their written work. Then I find that they will come on well— 
and be grateful I prompted them—if I keep an eye open for ques- 
tions on which I feel I can ask them to speak, because I know they 
have some strength there. 

In one sense no discussion is ever finished. We can give, and 
they take, only so much at a time (perhaps if circumstances are 
good on both sides three or four points can be taken, with support- 
ing material, on any one night). The important thing is not so much 
to Cover an area as to try to make something happen—some new 
illumination or challenge-—to as many of them as possible on each 
evening. And circumstances are rarely good for all of us at once. 
We have our off days and so do they. They are working all day 
and they have a family life and relatives and problems. Sometimes 
the best, those we expected to help us a lot on a particular night, 
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disappoint us (but someone we expected little of may come up and 
force us to readjust our opinion of them). Getting to know their 
personal circumstances can be very taxing and certainly should 
never be over-conscious. But we will find that we do get to know 
them, sooner or later, and will then have a better idea of what 
good class attendance can cost. 

I don’t think a discussion should have a firm plan leading toa 
‘conclusion’ we expect to reach. But it should have a shape, roughly 
worked out beforehand so that we take first things first as far as 
possible and gain from a development which hangs together. We 
need to be ready to scrap even this, if approaches more interesting 
or important than we had foreseen appear. But on the whole I try 
to have a fair idea of the three or four points I want to explore and 
their likely ramifications. I think of it as an exploration by them, 
an active participation under guidance; and I try to draw it together 
at the end (not to ‘sum it up’ like the minutes of a meeting, but 
to lay it out sensibly so that they can see the area worked in. It is, 
anyway, useful for them to see how a mind with more professional 
training sets about such a job). 

There are dozens of ways of stimulating discussion or of varying 
it: prepared notes; gramophone records; stencils and so on. Com- 
parative stencils can be a great help but, from my sometimes dis 
appointing experience, need exceptional care or they will do more 
harm than good. The office of the adult education department will 
usually cut stencils within reason, and if they are given at least 
a week’s notice. But by now the file of stencils already cut is so large 
and so varied that most of us can go on happily for a year or two 
by selecting from them the extracts most suitable at each stage of a 


class. 


WRITTEN WORK 

I’m sure written work is the best single guide we have to the 
ability and needs of each student. I aim to have it done consistently 
but in various forms—varied according to the type of class, the 
individual students, and the stage reached. But of course it is 
generally regarded as the bugbear of adult teaching, by tutors and 
students alike. In some ways it is, at first, for many students are 
frightened of it. But I believe that practically all students can be 
writing by Christmas of the first year, even if their first piece is a 
private essay, done over the Christmas break, about their difficulties 
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with the course and what they have found most interesting. Until 
I begin to get written work from each one I feel as though a whole 
wing of my work with the missing students is out of action. The 
shy ones need this private contact so that we can see where their 
strengths and weaknesses are; the more talkative ones may reveal 
weaknesses which we would hardly have estimated from the dis- 
cussion in which they played so big a part. So I am sure they have 
all to be persuaded to sit down, think, plan and express. Prepared 
notes for next week’s discussion are not the most important form 
of written work but they are a steady and continuous foundation. 
I tend to let two or three do them each week, sometimes from 
differen: angles. If only one does them, they can become—like the 
log—too much of a set-piece. And to have several preparing them, 
sometimes in conjunction, lessens shyness and gives more students 
practice early. I try to avoid the danger of their simply waiting till 
their turn comes round by ensuring that they realise that they are 
all to think on the topics (and to make notes, though not for 
delivery to the class except in the run of discussion), and by keeping 
them involved during the actual presentation of the notes—asking 
if they had seen that or agree with this and so on. These notes set 
off the discussion and so are related to my own notes on the probable 
shape of the night’s discussion. I offer to take their notes afterwards 
and write comments on them; and some do ask for this. In the 
first three or four weeks I let volunteers take on the prepared notes. 
But I find it’s important to switch from this approach before I have 
run right through the volunteers and am left with half a dozen 
students looking at each other in a frightened way. But by the end 
of these three or four weeks I am beginning to know them pretty 
well and can begin to suggest that the coming week’s topic might 
well suit Mr B., and that I’ll be glad if he’ll take it on, and will 
talk to him about it after the class if he wishes. They will almost 
always accept this, if I have chosen carefully. 

There are many other kinds of written work, from a brief 
appreciation of a poem or of a scene in a play right up to the formal 
essay. At the right point for each student I believe the formal essay 
is irreplaceable, But again it should be tailored to their individual 
needs. I usually suggest two or three topics in class, ask them to 
propose alternatives and discuss them with me, or to come up and 
try to find a theme from scratch with me. When a tutorial is really 
well-established I like to get about three of these (apart from the 
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less formal written work) in a session. I very often get more, from 
some students. I’m certain that the most important part of written 
work is the marking. A word of thanks, an odd hieroglyphic at 
the side, a sentence of commendation and advice—no one (nor all) 
of these is sufficient. I think extra-mural marking should be very 
carefully directed, to each student’s needs. This takes time, but if 
the alternatives are to have more written pieces and quicker mark- 
ing, or less written pieces and more thorough marking, the second 
course just has to be chosen. This is the closest personal contact we 
shall have with the mind of each student. Whether we correct every 
item of their grammar and phrasing will depend a little on them 
(I usually offer to do this at the start and most accept but some can 
be embarrassed). The rest is common to good marking anywhere, 
I suppose, but here it has really to be shown, so that the students 
have something to get hold of—where their planning was weak; 
where their logic at sea; where their insight failed them or got in a 
groove. We need to try to spot weaknesses, and suggest what they 
may do about it; spot strengths, and suggest how they may be 
developed; scatter in relevant questions so as to set them thinking 
afresh or further; suggest further reading, inspired by their special 
needs as shown in this piece of writing; ask them to see us before 
the class, to go into a point or tendency which is likely to take 
time to tease out (I give them my address and ask them to write to 
me at any time). 

Last, it is useful to keep an eye on those who consistently fail to 
hand in their written work. If we don’t, some, largely through fear, 
will hardly ever do it. I keep a pencilled record in the register and 
either send a postcard reminding them or, better, speak to them 
privately and try to sort out the difficulty. I often find the most 
surprising and unlikely blockages; but they can usually be removed 
without any improper jollying. 
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ENID HUTCHINSON 


This article is based on a lecture given in Fuly this year at a 
Ministry Course on ‘Technical Work for Women’ for Heads 
of Departments at Technical Colleges responsible for the work 
of women and girls. 


THE SOCIAL STATISTICIANS have been letting us know for some 
time that the women of advanced industrial societies are the present 
growing-point of human physical evolution. Mr W. A. Sanderson of 
the Gulbenkian Foundation has drawn attention to the fact that 
earlier marriage and a shorter span of maternal responsibility has 
given eight years to women’s middle life in the rast half-century, 
which with an increased average expectation of lie of seven years, 
at 40, makes a total bonus of 15 years. 

Professor Titmuss works it out somewhat differently and shows 
that in 1890 the typical lower-income-group woman gave up I5 
years of her life in pregnancy and infant feeding; the average time 
today is four years. He further points out that, in 1900, the average 
expectation of life of a 20-year-old woman was 46 years (the maternal 
role being completed at 55) while in 1956 the 20 year old could look 
forward to a further 55 years of life with the maternal role due to 
end at 40. 

To this must be added a considerable enhancement of women’s 
physical efficiency in the reduction, to near vanishing point, of 
many of the disablements formerly associated with the repro- 
ductive function. (By their nature men have not been able to 
participate in one aspect of this share-out; neither have they been 
so successful in adding to their adult life expectation.) 

The richness of women’s lives in personal satisfactions and the 
diversity of skills open to them in their homes, makes for a slow 
realisation of this situation. Time gets filled up, a small specialisa- 
tion in one or other of the domestic arts sets in, there is a fortuitous 
involvement in some voluntary activity or a part-time job and life 
is busy and diversified in another pattern. This was borne out when 
I put the facts before a group of women in a WEA Social Studies 
Class. There were protests from most at the suggestion that they had 
more leisure than their mothers or indeed that they had any leisure 
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at all. I therefore asked each of them to keep a detailed diary for 
a week. Only one had a young baby and three had no children 
living at home. The rest had, among them, children in all reaches 
of education or at work: three out of the 16 worked full or part- 
time. What the diaries showed was that each in her way had 
developed special interests in the home or just outside it, which 
imperceptibly absorbed any released time. Only the three ‘retired’ 
women had consciously to plan their activities to prevent slackness 
and boredom. One joined in all the sectional activities of a Towns- 
women’s Guild, another did specific jobs at her Church, the third 
frankly enjoyed her freedom to play more bridge, entertain, visit 
her friends, windowshop and gossip. It was all most praiseworthy: 
they came before one as a busy group of active women, going about 
their women’s business in an entirely admirable and useful way, 
for the most part satisfied and happy. 

But I could not help feeling that in it all there is a seeping out 
of ability, a premature burial of talents, and that, in counting the 
gain to the small family group and the small local community, we 
acquiesce a little lightly in the wider social loss. The design of 
new-found occupation is for the most part random, haphazard, and 
unrelated to innate ability in quantity and quality. 

When we consider it in relation to other aspects of the changing 
pattern of women’s lives, that of earlier marriage and its conse- 
quences, the doubt increases. The problem of identification of 
talent in boys and its development, is on the way to being solved. 
The direct economic advantages of education to the future bread- 
winners are becoming more apparent. The increased demand for the 
technically trained rather than the unskilled male worker, the 
further education offers of employers, the better staffing in terms 
of stability and diversity of boys’ secondary schools, are going a fair 
way to ensuring that abilities will be uncovered and developed. 

The same syndrome (or complex of circumstances) may have the 
opposing effect of reducing the total identification and development 
of talent in girls. Technical and biological change and economic 
prosperity making for earlier marriage (with its own effect on girls’ 
schools) combine to make a social climate in which higher education 
for girls thrives unevenly and uncertainly. 

The girls enter the grammar schools in roughly the same pro- 
portion as boys, indicating a parity of intelligence and intellectual 
potentiality. But from 16 onwards they are leaving school faster 
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than the boys, to go, as the Early Leaving Report pointed out, to 
jobs or vocational courses of too low an intellectual level for their 
capacity. Boys outnumber girls in Sixth Forms by 4 to 3; and while 
half of the boys leave the Sixth to go to University studies, only a 
fifth of the girls arrive there. 

Those who leave school at 15 leave for life. One-third of all 
boys under 18 attend day release classes—only 8 per cent of the 
girls do so. I would add a further loss. The girl going to work in 
today’s self-service store or automated office has not the chance for 
education in and around the job that she may have had in the un- 
rationalised commercial establishments now passing away. She 
leaves school to move into work where her mental outlook is 
deliberately restricted. She soon marries and at the advent of the 
first child becomes a full-time housewife. Her mother and the 
women’s magazines are her domestic science teachers. 

The more basic education she has, the more she is likely to look 
for some additional guidance, in these years, from F.E. Institutions 
to help along her domestic education and to look for intellectual 
stimulus in libraries and extra-mural classes. But whether she left 
school at 15 or 16 or went to work or to University she begins to 
develop into quite another person. Ferdinand Zweig described it in 
these words: ‘A woman who stays at home becomes after a few 
months a different person altogether because of her new situational 
impact and therefore your record of her, taken previously becomes 
practically useless.’ 

In the home she may be supremely confident in her capacities for 
direction and execution but outside the range of domestic activities 
she is unsure. There is a growing gap between her sphere and the 
wider society to which men and women in work belong. When she 
breaks out of isolation she is often lacking in confidence in her own 
abilities and in any re-entrance to work or education, she requires 
encouragement and understanding. She has to be re-assured that 
there is nothing wrong with her basic mental equipment and that 
in her marriage and home life she has achieved a deep and pene- 
trating experience which adds value to her judgment. Just as adult 
and vocational education in the past spotted the talents of the 
working-class leader or intellectual mangué or developed the 
technical skill of the early school leaver, so we have to provide the 
opportunities for this other important, under-educated part of our 
population to come into full membership of our society today. 
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What suggestions have I to put to this end, especially to those 
making plans for the provision of continued education? 

1. In the first place to press for the extension of the school- 
leaving age, for this makes an improved base to work on, and as 
the Crowther Report emphasises, ‘If we are to make the best use 
of the ability of girls we shall have to raise the school-leaving age’. 

2. To make contact with employers so as to promote part-time 
day release and county college type activity so that maximum 
educational opportunity may be opened up to early school leavers, 

3. To remember that we have to build confidence in our mature 
students in their own capacity and that a smart hair-do and a well 
made-up face do not necessarily indicate self-assurance. 

4- Not to regard our Further Education establishments as 
agglomerations of courses but as places where people will get 
educational advice and guidance. The woman coming in to make 
gloves or lampshades may only be fastening on to an immediate 
practical activity for which she has known ability. We need Student 
Counsellors to keep a weather-eye open for other potentiality. 

5. To encourage the liberalisation of technical craft studies—as 
necessary for the amateur as the professional, for this encourages 
a widening of horizons. 

6. To aim for higher craft standards to encourage those of ability 
to pursue a craft at its highest levels seeking the end of truly 
artistic achievement. 

7. We should have contact with women’s organisations for com- 
bined activities to help them through the stage of being almost 
wholly social and recreative in appeal, to being points of departure 
in education and responsibility. 

8. To maintain contact with University Extra-Mural Depart- 
ments, the WEA and any other organisations providing adult 
education so that there may be knowledge of what one has to offer 
the other. 

g. We are only on the threshhold of the significant phase of 
change. Until now the provision has been for marginal activities. 
If women are not to relapse into a social ritual of clubs and the 
tyranny of over-elaborate home-making they must know that 
opportunities are open for them to do otherwise. We must seek 
to create more opportunities for adult and middle aged entrants to 
professional training, Universities, Colleges of Art and Technology 
and adapt traditional full-time and residential requirements so that 
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this potential new body of aspirants may see themselves in other 
roles than that of the estimable dilettante when they come to us. 

10. We must remember that the domestic and maternal role does 
not end abruptly. It seldom makes even a classic diminuendo. 
Children are not as Sir David Eccles implied ‘off their mother’s 
hands’ when they start school, and continuing education of children 
means a continuance of parental care into young adulthood, when 
grandparental duties can immediately supervene, often coinciding 
with an increased need of help by elderly relatives. These responsi- 
bilities can add up, in an individual life, to an unplayable hazard. 
The phasing of education in middle-life therefore is not one that we 
must take over from that applying to the young full-time student 
who must generally complete a given course in a given time. Our 
courses should be flexible so that women, in the transition stage, 
may take up their new commitments gradually. 

11. I would recommend that we explore with broadcasting and 
television authorities now embarking on restricted areas of formal 
adult education the possibility of extending their formal and 
informal educational work so as to meet the need of the woman 
in the home with limited time at her disposal during the intensive 
and domestic period of her life. 

These, with books are the main agencies by which women in the 
domestic state exercise their minds outside the fields of child care 
and housekeeping. Extension of radio and television education into 
formal courses with the possibility of correspondence work could 
form a basis of continuing education in the years of domesticity 
itself, building up confidence and a ground work for institutional 
education later. 
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NFORMAL GROUP 


W. ARNOLD HALL 


Secretary, National Adult School Union 


ADULT EDUCATION, like politics or religion or trade, may pro- 
ceed in more ways than one. On the whole we tend to think of it in 
terms of sessions and courses of study of one particular subject, laid 
on by request under the auspices of a providing body, conducted 
by a well-qualified tutor, and maintaining thereby a recognised 
intellectual standard of performance. This is certainly the usual 
pattern, and a very fine pattern it is—a bulwark of democracy and 
freedom in any society which enjoys such an amenity. It is well to 
bear in mind, however, that even in less formal settings and by less 
formal means adult education may still be under way, among 
sections of the public who are as yet neither interested in, nor 
ready for, the more stringent demands of the ‘provided’ class. 

Since about 1954, some successful work has been accomplished 
by one member of the NIAE, namely the National Adult School 
Union, along deliberately informal lines. It had long been realised 
by that particular body that the older type of Adult School did not 
provide a pattern which is viable in the modern British community, 
where social, religious and educational needs were being adequately 
met by the State, the Church, and the Educational System. Some of 
the older Schools, it was true, were carrying on a simple type of 
work still of value to the ageing members participating in it, and 
if good is being done it should not be interrupted. But two facts 
taken together called for action: first, that (as all adult educa- 
tionists believe) the educational process is a lifelong affair for 
everyone, but second, that a very large proportion of the com- 
munity in general is not partaking of it. Clearly there was a need 
for some way of reaching people on the fringes of the more serious 
disciplines (and also those just beyond the fringes). In the nature 
of the case, adult education is not likely ever to compete with the 
circus, but it might compete, and compete successfully, with the 
sitting-room or the theatre or wherever else the more serious- 
minded but unattached citizens are to be found of an evening. 
Hence the drive for Home Groups launched by the NASU in 1954 
and still in process in various parts of the country. 
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Some fifty or more of these Home Groups have now been brought 
into being. Some of these had an even earlier start and have now 
seen eight, nine or ten years of useful existence. Since 1958 it has 
seemed right to appoint special people, in populous areas, to carry 
forward this work, and in Leicester, Sheffield and Birmingham 
such salaried service (full-time or part-time) is bringing satisfactory 
results. Not all the Home Groups meet in private houses, but in all 
cases the setting is inviting, the procedure informal, and the 
intellectual demands not beyond the capacity of those who attend. 

The Adult Schools have always been comprehensive, deliberately 
comprehensive, in their idea of curriculum. This is not because 
of indifference to special and prolonged study in any one field but 
as the complement of such specialisation, and also in preparation 
for it. The well-known Study Handbooks published by the Union 
remain the backbone of the work of these Groups, as also of many 
of the older Schools. These annual publications—the 1960 issue is 
the 5oth—afford an example of ‘liberal education’ in a ‘technical 
age’ of specialists, covering a wide field every time: literature, 
history, sociology, the arts, philosophy, religion, and much else. 
Each of these grand aspects of the human situation is treated, and 
served up, in relatively small doses, so that one may reasonably 
expect the group‘ members at least to have read beforehand the 
material outlined for the weekly (or fortnightly) meeting. 

Much rests with the leader of these groups, whose business it is 
to keep the thought and discussion to the point, to gather up the 
findings, to call for elucidation of obscure points, and to remind 
the group of what it has previously covered. Such leaders are hard 
to come by, especially as all such service is voluntary. Over and 
above the service of the leader, moreover, is that of the person 
appointed to introduce the subject (on the basis of the Handbook 
Notes): such a person may be a member of the Group, or a visitor 
from outside who has some special knowledge of the matter under 
consideration. Here too service has to be begged for, since it is 
in the nature of the case unsalaried. At the present time the 
National Union is asking the Ministry of Education to consider 
supporting this work in terms of making it possible to appoint 
further field staff to organise such Groups, which means gather- 
ing the Groups in the first place, finding leaders for them, and 
assisting for some time in securing the right people to introduce the 
subjects. If the Ministry gives its support it will be the first aid 
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which the Adult School Movement has ever had from statutory 
sources—whether national or local. 

When gathering an informal adult educational group, it is of 
immense assistance if in the given area there are one or two people 
already in membership of, or sympathetic with, the Adult Schools, 
Such persons form a useful nucleus of the new Group. A certain 
amount of canvassing is involved, though selective visitation pays 
much better dividends than any mere house-to-house modus 
operandi. Literature or notices placed in the public libraries in- 
variably bring a few inquiries, and there are always the personal 
contacts and suggestions which can be pursued. Once eight or ten 
people have started to meet, the Group tends to grow by personal 
recommendation, personal invitation and continued publicity. 

Perhaps the chief ‘stop’ which the more formal adult educationist 
has to surmount in this work is connected with the somewhat 
popular appeal which has to be introduced into initial announce- 
ments of an impending Group. But a popular note is indispensable 
if the ‘non-converted’, the people on the fringes, are to be reached 
at all. And what is popular in tone need not be cheap or injudicious: 
it is a matter of offering the real goods in terms which will arouse 
interest and secure acceptance. As an example of what is meant, 
here is part of the substance of a recent publicity leaflet used by 
the NASU in its Extension Drive. (The recipient is invited to 
enquire of the Head Office for details of the nearest Group: it is 
then up to the local members to pursue the enquirer): 

Why not try an evening at one of the local HOME GROUPS 
associated with the National Adult School Union? The discussions 
are on such topics as social service, the sciences, plays, books, life 
among primitive peoples, problems of human society and current 
affairs. The groups are not connected with any political party or 
church. Please get to know us if such groups appeal to you. Help to re- 
move some of the undesirable features of our times—apathy, inactivity, 
ignorance of other people’s interests, not caring if the person down 
the road is in trouble, not knowing how they live in Charing Cross 
or China. 

Adult education may be viewed from two standpoints—that of 
the provider and that of the consumer. It may not look anything 
like the same thing at both ends: but it is the consumer for whom, 
in the finish, it is in fact devised. To reach him, and more and 
more of him, is the problem which must exercise us all, at whatever 
level we are at work in the business. 
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COMMENT 


We know a fair amount about adult students, even though the 
official statistics may not be quite the statistics we would like. But 
how much does anyone know about tutors? On an average winter 
evening, about 10 o’clock, there are probably several hundred of us 
going home from classes. Many, these days, will be driving their 
own cars. There will not be many Jaguars amongst them; Fords, 
Austins and Morrises will probably predominate, and these of the 
cheaper models. But—how many have cars? More part-time tutors, 
in proportion, than full-timers, or vice versa? How many part-time 
tutors regularly taking classes are now school teachers, how many 
are university teachers, and how many are something else? How 
does the average part-time tutor become interested in adult educa- 
tion, and how long does he stay interested? By what route does the 
full-time tutor, staff-, resident-, or organising-, move into the job? 
Are a significantly high proportion of them former adult students 
themselves? How many of them have had industrial experience, for 
instance; how many have been regular teachers; how many have 
had no other job at all? How long has the average full-time tutor 
been in the work, and how much longer can he be statistically 
expected to remain in it? Does he spend more than £30 a year on 
books? Does he read the Observer or the Sunday Times? Does he 
belong to the Consumers’ Association, the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament, the League of Empire Loyalists, or the Association 
of University Teachers? Does he ever watch Dotto or Sports Report? 

Some of these questions arise from mere inquisitiveness; the sort 
of mental doodling one does when driving alone at night after a 
lively and tiring discussion. Others have more point. One suspects 
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that full-time tutors, on average, are now rather older than would 
have been found in 1950. One suspects that there are fewer internal 
university teachers among the part-timers. One suspects that it is no 
longer.so likely that a new appointee will have had previous experi- 
ence as an adult student; and with all the new trends in adult educa- 
tion that have been apparent since the war, his teaching approach 
is likely to be very different from that of his pre-war predecessor, 
(And incidentally, how many tutors who regularly taught in adult 
education before 1939 are still taking classes?) One suspects, too, 
that part-time tutors tend to stay in adult education for a shorter 
period than formerly; and that full-time tutors tend to stay longer 
But what results all this has upon the quality of the adult education 
we all take part in, is a more complex speculation. 

At least, there is a great deal that could be, and ought to be, found 
out about adult education tutors. We are likely to make more willing 
guinea-pigs for any sociologist who might care to investigate than 
most other equivalent groups of people; and the vast amount of 
theoretical argument that goes on about our business would be made 
even more valuable if extra facts could be thrown into it. J.L. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON TEACHING OLD PEOPLE 


For sEVEN years I have been teaching two groups of mainly 
elderly women, with a WEA and a Sessional class, at different times, 
acting as what might loosely be called ‘controls’. In this way, I have 
come to know something of the special characteristics, problems and 
rewards of teaching old people or, at any rate, women; for old men 
or mixed groups these may well be different! 

Both classes are organised jointly by a Co-operative Society and a 
Local Education Authority and have sufficiently vague subjects 
(‘Life and Literature’, ‘Social Studies’) to enable the groups to 
choose a great variety of themes within the powers of one tutor. Both 
meet in the afternoon. 

There is a certain point at which a woman becomes proud of her 
years. It was not long after I took over these classes that first one and 
then another told me her age, and it dawned on me that these lively, 
interesting and interested people were old. Chance, in the form of a 
questionnaire of one group (not organised by me), gave me fuller 
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details. Out of 33 people who filled it in, 21 were over 60, and of 
these 8 were over 70, and 2 must by now be 8o. I have no such 
details for the other groups—a smaller affair of 18 to 20 members— 
but I know one is 80 and all but four of the others well over 60. To 
my first impression of great vitality there was added later a realisa- 
tion of underlying physical debility and illness. In younger groups 
only the odd cold or attack of flu occurs, but some of my ‘grannies’ 
(as I heard them once called), have been away for long periods with 
heart trouble, pneumonia, high blood pressure, cancer. Four have 
died. I must also take into account slighter drawbacks such as poor 
sight and hearing, rheumatism and ‘bad legs’ which make sitting 
long in one position painful, and even after-dinner drowsiness. 
Almost everyone has some trouble to bear as well. There are family 
sorrows and disasters, frequent bereavements, sick husbands need- 
ing constant care. Several are widows. Many are lonely; at least two 
have told me that they sometimes don’t speak to a soul from Friday 
to Monday. 

This knowledge of their lives leads to a peculiarly intimate rela- 
tionship such as I have never had with younger groups, however 
stimulating and fruitful of friendship my contacts with them have 
been. Indeed, such attentions as come naturally with these older 
people (frequent enquiries after their health, expressions of sym- 
pathy, letters of condolence or of good wishes for recovery) are just 
not necessary. But among these older women I feel often that to be a 
‘guide, philosopher and friend’, or at any rate a confidant, is more 
important than to be a teacher. Opportunity, then, just to talk is 
very necessary. Several members arrive up to half an hour early for 
this purpose (as well as to secure a favourite seat), but we also have 
a generous tea break. 

This does not mean, however, that we are just glorified tea-meet- 
ings or social gatherings. There are, indeed, the few who come 
primarily for the company and ‘because it does you good to get out’; 
there are one or two who must always have a bit of knitting or 
needlework handy, or who ‘never get any time to read a book’, or 
whose eyes invariably close at some stage of the afternoon, or who 
never want to take any part. There is not any sustained analytical 
discussion, serious written work or connected programme of read- 
ing, and because of frequent absences, each meeting is arranged as 
a self-contained unit. On the other hand, we do have a syllabus into 
which these units fit; books are borrowed and enjoyed; if there is 
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not much argument there is plenty of shrewd comment and question- 
ing. There are frequent, capable and sometimes charming talks by 
members, and occasionally—when they are sufficiently stirred— 
written pieces. Finally, without exception, they all have a deep 
respect for what is educational—perhaps because 26 out of 33 (in 
one group) received only elementary education and for some this 
stopped at or before 13. (Will the generation of ‘educated’ grannies 
care as much?) 

Despite, or perhaps because of, the sometimes overwhelming 
experience they have had of suffering and wickedness, they are not 
escapists. They do not want ‘current affairs’, but they do like to keep 
in touch with ideas, particularly when these are presented through 
people. They enjoy talks from outsiders, knowledgeable in some 
field related to our work. The more active enjoy outings to the 
theatre, to art galleries and museums; all enjoy the news and views 
brought by the visitors from America, Ceylon, Fiji and Holland 
who have dropped in on us. 

What brings the most active response, however, are occasions 
that call for recollections of their own past. The smaller group, 
whose respect for anything educational does not extend to poetry or 
indeed to any ‘literature’, succumbed completely to Lark Rise to 
Candleford because it recalled their own childhood, and listened 
with pleasure to Adlestrop because one of them knew the place 
years ago. Hitherto shy and reluctant members have been stirred 
into assembling in writing memories of their youth. One or two have 
done modest researches into local history. We have had small dis 
plays of old treasures from their homes. 

Recollections of schooldays, arising out of two chapters in Lark 
Rise caused much laughter. And how much they like to laugh! 
They like, too, quite simply, to be a little uplifted. Hence perhaps 
the special pleasure they found in a course on great women. 

This brings us to the heart of the matter. In any strictly academic 
sense the rating of these classes must be low. But when I think 
that some of the most keen and alert members have been attending 
them for 10 to twenty years and one for 38, it seems to me that 
there must be some life-sustaining or even therapeutic quality in 
them which has nothing to do with the tutor or with information 
or ‘the discipline of the subject’. Tutors and subjects have changed 
with the years, nor can I ever forget the remarks of one delightful 
member to the class secretary; “You know, my dear, I’m afraid it 
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all goes in at one ear and out of the other!’ The original impulse to 
attend a class may well have been to make up for what they had 
missed in youth. But this will have grown weaker with time. What, 
then, brings them, apart from habit, to a class rather than, say, to 
an Over-6o club? I put this question to my smaller group where 
discussion is quite uninhibited and always animated. The class they 
said at once is more friendly. At a club you keep in small groups 
and don’t mix. ‘Here you get to know everyone.’ Their second 
point was the obvious one, phrased variously: your outlook is 
broadened; you get new things to think about; you hear interesting 
points of view. But these, I thought, as they were speaking, could 
be given by any meeting of the Townswomen’s Guild or a Church 
Fellowship. What does a class offer that is different? Their last 
point supplied a clue to the answer. The class has an aim. They 
appreciated the connectedness and orderly development of the 
course. I have certainly always worked hard on this but did not 
realise that it had been a matter of importance to them. To these 
points must be added one on which modesty might have kept them 
silent. For many there is the pleasure of employing talent in expres- 
sion, and of feeling that any contribution they make is useful and 
valued. 

It would seem, then, that apart from releasing the pressure of 
everyday problems and troubles which movement, whether physical 
or mental, into a larger world can effect, there is a satisfying feeling 
that they are engaged together on a worthwhile activity. Even after 
a lifetime of hard work they still don’t want to waste time. 

Whenever I am haunted by the ghost of ‘standards’ I think of the 
comments of three of these women. One very faithful but not very 
articulate, in trying to sum up the merits of classes said, “They’re 
so educational, you see’. Another said that they ‘encouraged original 
thinking’. The third wrote on the back of her questionnaire: ‘I 
have made many friends and spent many happy hours in these 
classes, and I would be quite lost without them.’ 

JOYCE EVANS 


Part-time Tutor in English Literature for the WEA 
and the London County Council. 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE FOR ADULTS I 


IN HIS ARTICLE with this title in the last Bulletin, Dennis Butts 
predicted that ‘the recent interest in English Language courses, both 
in further and adult education, is likely to be intensified’; and recom- 
mended that the problems of this type of course should be thought 
about afresh. The present essay is a first reaction to this. If a fairly 
radical disagreement is apparent between us, this itself is evidence 
of the need for the re-thinking he suggests. 

His main case can be stated briefly, since most readers are likely 
to be able to refer to the last issue of apuLT EDUCATION for fuller 
details. Mr Butts is interested in the sort of course we tend to offer 
to students seeking ‘a real improvement in their ability to read, 
speak and write more forcefully and effectively’. He notices that 
we most commonly offer a course based on ‘the Richards-Thouless 
Chase tradition of elementary logic, advertisement analysis and 
social psychology’, and finds that the value of this for the stated need 
is small. (With his formulation of this approach, we can compare 
Raymond Williams’s words in the Highway for April 1952: ‘Under- 
lying all this work is the training listed as Clear Thinking. One can 
use Thouless’s Straight and Crooked Thinking, and then Steb- 
bings’s Thinking to Some Purpose ...’ It is fair to add that the 
syllabus Mr Williams suggests in that article includes much that 
Mr Butts would agree with, but the approach is different.) Courses 
of this sort, Mr Butts believes, deal with ideas about the various 
uses of language, but offer no ¢raining in its uses. 

The course of his own which he describes includes a great deal of 
practice in expression, but also covers systematically the mechanics 
of composition from vocabulary, formal grammar (tackled . . . in 
terms of accidence, concord, and common errors), punctuation and 
syntax, to the larger organised areas of expression. Thereafter his 
two classes continued differently. It is clear from his account that 
these were successful classes; and any critic (such as myself) must 
take this into account. 

Whatever may be the case in Further Education, in the context 
of Responsible-Body adult education this sort of syllabus looks 
experimental and unusual. And this is odd, since it is teaching of 
this sort which all of us who had our schooling in the twenties and 
thirties have always associated with the subject of English Language. 
It may be that our reluctance to offer courses of such a practical and 
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formal type is partly due to cowardice. We remember grammar 
lessons with little enthusiasm, and expect our adult students to be 
the same as ourselves. The phrase ‘common errors in English’, 
moreover, carries a note of censoriousness which we shy away from; 
‘I’m right and you’re wrong’ sums up an attitude which few WEA 
tutors care to adopt, but which seems unavoidable in this sort of 
course. 

I think there are deeper reasons for our reluctance than this, how- 
ever. The most obvious of them lies in the intention of such 
teaching. It is aimed at imparting a skill, rather than a body of 
knowledge; and this is a distinction which is more basic in our 
thinking than the one between ‘liberal’ and ‘vocational’ studies, 
which in any case is awkward and ambiguous. A Local Authority 
drama teacher will happily teach people to act, but a WEA class will 
study how a play may be acted, the technique of writing it, and the 
ideas behind it. Almost the only skill we consciously try to impart 
is the skill of studying. Sixill in expression we see as part of this, 
since a man who cannot formulate his ideas may not in fact have 
them; and when we tackle expression by itself, we do it from this 
basis. I do not believe that those of us for whom these generalisa- 
tions are true, are wholly wrong in this. 

There is a further point. Grammar teaching (which, I should 
guess, is no more than one element in Mr Butts’s approach, and the 
only one I am taking issue with) is a matter of stating and applying 
rules; and rules in themselves are not very exciting. Once an under- 
standing of grammatical precepts is sought, the whole nature of the 
study must change; it becomes far more interesting, but much more 
debatable. Ideas of ‘correctness’ must be abandoned, the concept of 
‘Good English’ is seen to be a sociological phenomenon, and the 
whole basis of ordinary grammatical classifications has to be chal- 
lenged. And once challenged, it falls; because as a scientific state- 
ment of what happens in language the traditional grammar of 
English is deficient, misleading, and artificial. The interest and ex- 
citement of this sort of linguistic study is so great that the tutor who 
is aware of it can scarcely be content to continue condemning fused 
participles and describing the non-existent dative case in English. 
(I have argued the case for linguistics as a subject for adult education 
in this journal, in the summer issue of 1956.) 

This leads me to the most important objection of all; one which 
arises out of a doubt of the value of formal grammar, both in itself 
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and as a means to the end it is expected to further. One of the strik- 
ing features of the writings of linguists and philologists of the last 
half-century has been the unanimity with which they discard and 
denounce this traditional grammar. The title of a recent book— 
Leave Your Language Alone, by R. A. Hall—is significant. The 
book itself is a serious introduction to general linguistics. From the 
time of Bloomfield and Jespersen onwards, two main failings of 
traditional grammar have been pointed to. First, English grammar 
as normally taught did not originate as a serious attempt to formu- 
jate the actual working of English, but as an unhappy adaptation 
to it of the grammar of Latin, in the mistaken eighteenth-century 
belief that there was such a thing as a universal grammar, and that 
Latin best displayed it. It has never worked effectively, and it has 
littered our text-books with such unreal monsters as the Gerund, 
the belief that it is valuable to talk of an Accusative case for all but 
a small number of pronouns, and many another such ghost. Second, 
grammar of this sort is mistaken from the beginning in that it is 
basically an attempt to describe language in non-linguistic terms. 
A noun is the name of a thing; a verb names an action; an adjective 
names a quality, etc.; at once, we are involved in the philosophic 
concepts of the age of Priscian. The only valid approach to grammar 
is a structural one, in which word-classes are defined in terms of 
their operation in linguistic contexts. The case is well put for the 
layman by Professor Quirk, in a recent symposium on “The Teach- 
ing of English’, which will be reviewed in the next issue of ADULT 
EDUCATION. A consequence of these attacks on traditional grammar 
has been the woeful confusion of English teaching in our schools 
for a generation or more; but the situation will not be put right by a 
return to ancient dogmatism. 

Even if we had a really workable system of grammar, however, 
how useful would it be to the student who wants to express himself 
more effectively? There is no-one of reasonable intelligence who is 
without a grasp of language suitable at least for his immediate 
needs, and capable of development by practice. Whether he speaks 
‘grammatically’ or not is beside the point; the solecism ‘I am expect- 
ing lam: coming’ is as clear and adequate as its more ‘correct’ 
alternative, and offends only against polite custom and convention. 
Language is not a set of rules by which discourses are constructed, 
but a human activity which exists before the rules, and upon which 
they are parasitic. Most of us use the rules we accept as something 
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to apply when our writing is done, and we are ‘going over it’ for 
mistakes; this, when you think about it, is the only use they ever 
have. 

What produces the ability to express oneself is surely, first, the 
pressure of something that needs expressing; this is the main point 
—indeed almost the only point—of that over-rated play Roots. 
Secondly, there is practice; not in applying rules, but in communi- 
cating thoughts, feelings and attitudes. The organising of the ‘larger 
areas of discourse’ is valuable practice, for it is practice in thinking. 
The various techniques of ‘Clear Thinking’ are also valuable, for 
these too bear upon the student’s qualities of mind and sensibility. 
But attention to split infinitives and other common errors is of very 
minor importance. Those of us who remember the very effective 
speeches of Ernest Bevin during the war can confirm this. When, 
later on, he apparently got into the hands of the elocutionists and 
grammarians, a freshness and a dignity got lost. 

I must conclude by noticing that my points of agreement with 
Mr Butts are greater than this essay might suggest; it is one aspect 
only of his own essay that has drawn my fire. My doubt is simply 
a doubt of the value of formal grammar teaching. In expressing it, 
I am being far from original, since such attacks as this have been 
common for forty years and more. As yet, no very convincing 
defence has been made. 

JOHN LEVITT 


Staff Tutor, Oxford Delegacy for Extra-Mural Studies. 


SHORT NOTES 


The Wrong Place? I 

A few years ago the Executive Committee considered briefly 
whether the Association should have a London Office. The argu- 
ment was, roughly, that all the best organisations had a London 
Office; and that the most important people either lived in London, 
or contrived to get there frequently. But the matter was raised late 
in the afternoon, and, as with most committees, no decisions are 
taken in the third hour of meeting. 

Since then the National Office has moved from Leeds to Stoke, 
and now to Loughborough in Leicestershire. A provincial air hangs 
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about us. Perhaps the Association’s addresses give the impression of 
our being vitally engaged in the heart of industrial England? Or 
simply that we are remote and obscure? 

I think not the latter. Leeds and Stoke need no defence from me. 
Leicestershire is the home of expanding Technical Education and 
declining Hunts; and it is also the centre of an interesting scheme 
for the reorganisation of Secondary Education. Modesty forbids 
me to mention adult education. In the midst of it all, the National 
Office sits in an impressive Gothic Revival building, erected in 
1878 as the offices of Loughborough’s Local Board of Health— 
rooted in the past, and not due to be knocked down for a few years 
yet. 

These reflections are prompted by the approach of the Executive 
Committee Meeting, which is to be at Derby. This is, as far as I can 
see, the nearest we have come in recent years to meeting at the 
National Office. As delegates struggle towards the North Midlands 
next week on British roads and British Railways, I hope they will 
not perceive any remoteness or obscurity about us. 


The Wrong Place ? II 


After two years at St. Antony’s College, Oxford, we hoped to 
take the Annual Conference to Cambridge next year. This has 
proved impossible; no accommodation is available. We have had, 
therefore, to fall back on the second choice, an ancient college at 
Oxford; and we were fortunate to secure an offer of help from 
Magdalen College. The Conference will take place there from 
April 7th-gth, 1961. 

I anticipate that by the time you read this the Executive Com- 
mittee will have instructed me to look for accommodation in Cam- 
bridge for 1962. The Annual Conference next year will then choose 
a venue for 1963. There are several Latin tags appropriate here. 

P.J.M. 


A Ghost Goes West 


Not one ghost, but half a million, in fact. Shadowy wraiths of 
Mechanics attending their Institutes a century ago, pursuing Useful 
Knowledge about mineralogy, phrenology, and the solar system. 
According to official tradition, there were over 600,000 of them; but 
this figure rests on a slip of the pen. J. W. Hudson’s History of 
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Adult Education of 1851 gives an estimate of 610 mechanics’ insti- 
tutes in England, with 102,000 subscribing members. A. E. Dobbs 
conflated these figures in his Education and Social Movements, to 
produce the excess half-million. The 1919 Adult Education Com- 
mittee Report perpetuated the error, in all the dignity of a Blue 
Book; and it has been accepted as the truth ever since. The recent 
reprint of the 1919 Report which the National Institute recently 
sponsored with its transatlantic associates continues the myth. Now 
Mr H. P. Smith, in the third of his Documentaries, puts the record 
straight, in an interesting introductory essay to his collection. 

The collection of extracts he reprints here should interest any 
tutor concerned ‘with the nineteenth-century roots of his work. 
There is an amusing and competent account by a Journeyman 
Engineer on the Penny Reading movement which was much wider 
in scope than many of us imagine; an account by Dickens—himself 
a hero and martyr of Penny Readings—of a Mechanics’ Institute; 
and a passage from Peacock on the bewildering science of Panto- 
pragmatics. Documentary No. 3 can be had for 3s. 6d. from the 
author at 27 Harley Road, Oxford. 


Paperbacks 


Galaxy, Ann Arbor, Anchor, Anvil, Dover, Cambridge . . 
Once it was enough to keep up with the Pelican lists, but now it 
isn’t. Paperbacks are not very durable in a book-box, and they’re not 
all that cheap; some are nasty in form, if not in contents. (Wait for 
‘Studies in Classic American Literature, by the author of Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover’!) Some have full-length nudes on the back, and 
consequently have to have brown-paper covers put on at home 
(Simone de Beauvoir’s The Second Sex is serious and important, 
even if it doesn’t look it). Some have multi-coloured abstracts, and 
look as though they’re about Lobachevsky’s geometry. Some really 
are about Lobachevsky’s geometry, probably. There are six thousand 
of them in print and on sale in Britain today; and it’s rather too 
many. 

Whitaker’s, who do The Bookseller and the cumulative book- 
lists that every bookshop has, have brought out a comprehensive 
catalogue that lists them all; each of them three times, in fact, once 
for people who forget the title, once for those who forget the 
author, and once for those who forget both but remember vaguely 
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what it is about. For half a crown, it seems worth it. It doesn’t need 
to go in every tutor’s tutoring outfit, but there ought to be one 
around the Department somewhere. 

There are some gaps in the coverage, naturally. No one has felt it 
necessary to bring out any Ruskin in paperbacks, for instance: 
Virginia Woolf is not available; Carlyle is not there; you can get 
selections from Dryden, but none from Pope; and so forth. This 
list is the product of five minutes research in one subject only. But 
for what there is one is grateful: Matthiesen on Eliot; Trilling on 
Arnold; Hough on the romantics, and Nicholson on Tennyson. 
Much of our work is getting people to read books; and the paper- 
back revolution makes it a bit easier to get the books for them. The 
catalogue Paperbacks, Whitaker, 2s. 6d.—is worth looking at. 


STUDY CONFERENCE AT MANCHESTER 
EASTER 1961 


In course of arrangement by the Department of Extra- 
Mural Studies, University of Manchester, in co-operation 
with the Association of Tutors in Adult Education. 


Seminars: Sociology for the non-sociologist. 
The USSR since Stalin. 


At Needham Hall, University of Manchester, from the 
evening of Tuesday, April 18th, to lunch-time on Friday, 
April 21st. Cost: accommodation, £4 10s.; course fee, to be 


decided. 


Full information and forms of application will be in the 
January issue of apuLT EDUCATION. Meanwhile enquiries 
may be made of Branch Secretaries or of the National 
Secretary. 
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Books by Tutors 


WE INTEND to make this a regular feature of the Bulletin, and 
should be grateful if tutors (or their colleagues) would inform us 
of books either published or forthcoming, so that the information 
can be published here. We begin with two books referred to in the 
last issue of ADULT EDUCATION. 

H. J. FYRTH AND HENRY COLLINS: The Foundry Workers: A Trade 
Union History. (Henry Collins is a Staff Tutor of the Oxford 
Extra-Mural Delegacy.) 

JoHN L. styAN: The Elements of Drama. Cambridge University 
Press. (John Styan is a Staff Tutor at Hull.) 

J. J. BAGLEY: Life in Medieval England. Batsford. (J. J. Bagley is 
Senior Staff Tutor at Liverpool.) 

R. G. HAGGAR: Sculpture Through the Ages. Methuen Outline Series. 
(Mr Haggar is a part-time tutor and Extension Lecturer in N. 


Staffs.) 


Forthcoming and in Preparation 


DR C. STELLA DAVIES: An Agricultural History of Cheshire, 1750- 
1850. Manchester University Press for the Chetham Society. (Mrs 
Davies is a part-time tutor for the Manchester Extra-Mural Depart- 
ment, and Chairman of the Manchester Branch of the Tutors’ 
Association.) 

DR C. STELLA Davies: A History of Macclesfield. Manchester U.P. 
J. J. BAGLEY: Henry VIII. Batsford. Probably 1961. 

RAYMOND wILLiaMs: The Long Revolution. Chatto. (Raymond 
Williams is a Staff Tutor at Oxford.) 

RAYMOND WILLIAMS: Advertising. Stevens. 

R. G. HAGGAR: Concise Encyclopedia of Continental Pottery and 
Porcelain. Deutsch. 


Contributions to, and comments upon, the foregoing 
TUTORS’ BULLETIN section are invited. They should be sent 
to ]. Levitt, 2 Hartington Street, Leek, Staffs. 
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THE ‘PIONEER’ EXPERIMENT 


Much of the current discussion in adult education, so far as it concerns 
itself exclusively with the ‘earnest minority’, is rather academic and 
remote. That is not, of course, to say that the almost traditional questions 
of approach and recruitment, of the right type of organising body, of the 
rival merits of extra-mural and Workers Educational, of aims and 
methods are not important in themselves. They obviously are, but they 
are all concerned with the hungry who are at least being fed in one way 
or another. It is the great mass at present outside any organised movement 
which presents the real cultural problem of our society; and it is precisely 
this problem which the organised bodies cannot themselves directly 
answer. As Mr Hoggart put it in The Uses of Literacy ‘the possibility of 
speaking to the condition of the much larger numbers of people who are 
not intellectually inclined is not within the province of the WEA, as it is 
at present organised’. 

How then, is this inarticulate mass to be approached? Certainly it is 
necessary to start with the assumption that there is a very real hunger to 
be met, that far more people are ready to think about important and 
lasting issues than the exponents of ‘admass’ and the creators of our 
‘candy-floss culture’ would have it believed. If this assumption is granted, 
what can be done about it? There is, as Mr Hoggart urges, a great need 
for the provision of the type of public discussion which is capable of 
being understood. It needs to be ‘intelligent and searching’, but must at 
the same time start from a familiar and accepted background. Even if 
there were no financial difficulty, the founding of new national journals 
would not, for this reason, come near to solving the problem. The basis 
of any approach which is to succeed would need to be local or regional, 
otherwise the type of discussion in which the ‘earnest minority’ already 
engages would still appear remote and unreal. The answer lies in the local 
weekly, which, with all its faults, still has many advantages as the medium 
of cultural communication. The local weekly is the articulate expression 
of a particular community; it speaks its language, it voices its aspirations, 
it embodies its peculiar culture. Further, despite increasing concentration 
of ownership, there is in the local press a particularly strong survival of 
the tradition of independence, and above all of local writing. The per- 
sistence of this type of creative writing which draws its strength and 
inspiration from a particular locality is a fact of profound sociological 
importance, and one which has, so far, received comparatively little 
attention. Above all, the local weekly has one great advantage over its 
national rivals—ét is read, from front page to back, advertisements and 
all, and by the widest possible social group. Indeed the week-end reading 
of the local paper assumes almost ritualistic proportions. 
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It was for this reason that a local paper, the Ilkeston Pioneer was 
selected, on my own initiative, for an experiment over a definite period 
of eighteen months. Although it has been recently acquired by a larger 
group of newspapers, it had inherited from its former editor and owner 
a strong literary tradition. Regular articles on local history, nature ob- 
servation and poetry had always had perhaps more than an average share 
of news-space. We already had the advantage of a personal connection 
with the paper. My wife had written a weekly nature article for the 
previous three years, together with occasional poetry; and I had myself 
collaborated with the editor in the publication of a little book on 
eighteenth-century Ilkeston, and had written for him from time to 
time. What was attempted therefore was to give rather more precise 
direction and shape to a form of mass cultural communication which was 
already in existence. One whole page was to be set aside each fortnight 
for the wider discussion of current thought in addition to the normal 
type of local creative writing. It was designed to follow a regular pattern; 
a continuation of my wife’s descriptive writing and poetry; one feature 
article by someone well known in the area between Derby and Notting- 
ham in which Ilkeston is situated; and a column on books, broadcasts, 
politics, WEA affairs and general comment on controversial topics, which 
was my own responsibility. There was one basic condition which all 
articles had to fulfil; they must arise out of some local context and 
broaden into a wider discussion of the issues involved. It was important 
to keep a balance between the familiar and the unknown, between 
affirmation and doubt. The nature writing supplied the affirmation of 
place and the seasons; the other articles were designed to propound ideas, 
to throw up questions, to reflect on what one of the earliest contributors, 
Mr George Pykett, then WEA organiser for Derbyshire called ‘the 
dilemma of being modern’. The local context was to be interpreted as 
widely as possible, provided it was sufficiently strong to make an immedi- 
ate impact and to establish a link between the old and the new experience 
of the reader. 

My own personal contribution to the page was ‘From the Four Winds’, 
a thousand-word column whose range was as eclectic as its title, subject 
to the same proviso that whatever was discussed in it should have some 
local point of contact. It was written mainly around the new books which 
appeared in the local library, broadcasts arising out of the books or con- 
cerned with local affairs, lectures given in the area, and the latest paper- 
backs available in the local bookshops. It was possible, with the assistance 
of the Ilkeston librarian, Mr C. H. Hargreaves, to help the ‘earnest 
minority’ who were already reading good literature to be made more 
aware of what was being made available for them. But the purpose was 
not primarily to focus attention on new issues as such. Its main function 
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was to bring the great issues of debate, whether perennial or more im- 
mediate, into the local market place, so that books and the ideas in them 
would no longer seem so remote to the great majority. Looking back the 
column touched on an incredible number of topics. This was quite 
deliberate since it was intended to make the names of authors and the 
discussion of ideas as normal as the reporting of local police-court news. 

What did we really accomplish? The success or failure of such a ven- 
ture, reaching out to a mass audience, is difficult to estimate precisely, 
Random sampling showed that ‘the page’ had a high readership and a 
constant following, but these surveys were not conducted with enough 
scientific accuracy to give us a statistically valuable figure. Library issues 
showed clearly that ‘the page’ had a definite influence. There was an 
increased demand for books which had been reviewed, although again 
our estimates were necessarily rough. A local newspaper however has 
many more direct human guides to its popularity than the statistical 
abstracts of public opinion surveys. Your readers tell you what they think 
in no uncertain terms, and to judge by the personal comments we received 
from the most unlikely quarters the page was certainly widely read. It 
became a common experience to be stopped in the street to continue the 
discussion where the written word left off, or to be given a personal 
comment or recollection. It is then that you realise that your page really 
has become part of the lives of the masses. Some latent historical imagina- 
tion has been stirred, empathy with nature has been awakened, an abstract 
idea has been given expression. 

Richard Hoggart said, in a letter to me, that people are ‘pathetically 
responsive to these things—‘‘pathetically” because it is a crying shame 
that this sort of hunger should go unfed most of the time’. Our experi- 
ment, proved that the hunger does exist and that there is a way to satisfy 
it. GERALD WALTERS 


P.R. AT BEXLEY 


At this year’s NIAE Conference, the Minister said: ‘I do not believe 
we are blowing the trumpet of adult education clearly or loudly 
enough . . . we do not advertise sufficiently well.’ Bexley Adult Educa- 
tion Centre blew just the right kind of note with its tenth anniversary 
celebrations in September—and into the right ears. Edward Alderton, 
the warden, called the occasion ‘an experiment in public relations’; he 
believes that it is not enough for the work of the Centre to be good, it 
must also be seen to be good. Consequently, the tenth anniversary was 
marked by the publication of a handsome souvenir programme for the 
current session, and the member’s committee, out of its own funds, 
launched the session with a cocktail party to which a host of distinguished 
people—friends and potential friends—were invited. The Mayor and 
Mayoress, the Chairman of the Bexley Education Committee and the 
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Member for Bexley were among the, guests. It speaks well for the work 
of the Centre that the Rt. Hon. Edward Heath, M.P., who had attended 
the opening ten years ago, but who now—as Lord Privy Seal—might 
have been thought too busy to attend such functions, not only came to 
make a witty and percipient speech, but stayed all evening. The Centre 
is small enough to be homely, but it has brought varied stimuli to about 
6,000 people, and some of their more tangible products were elegantly 
displayed between the banks of flowers (from the Parks Department) 
and the bar. Established by Kent County Council, administered by 
Bexley Borough, invigorated by the substantial voluntary efforts of its 
members, Bexley Centre is still prototypical rather than typical. Every- 
one will wish it success, and continuing civic support, in the coming 
decade. BRIAN GROOMBRIDGE 


CONFERENCE ON EXTRA-MURAL LIBRARIES 


The 1960 Conference on Extra-Mural Libraries, held in London during 
June, discussed most of the basic problems of supplying books to adult 
classes. It became evident that the situation has changed considerably 
since the previous Conference, which was held in 1957. Most University 
Departments of Extra-Mural Studies now have libraries, and these 
libraries are larger and better staffed than they were three years ago. 
They still differ widely, but less so than previously, and it is becoming 
possible to make generalisations about them without having to add a 
long series of qualifications and exceptions. 

The first topic discussed was book selection. Since the purpose of these 
libraries is to provide books for adult classes and allied activities, there 
is usually no attempt to build up a comprehensive collection; some books 
are bought for general stock, but most buying is based on the lists 
tutors compile of books needed for the specific classes they are taking. 
Certain points became clear from discussion. A tutor’s book list, com- 
piled before the class begins, must usually be tentative, as he may well 
find when the class begins that he has to adapt his syllabus to meet 
the needs of his students or the trend of discussion, and the better the 
tutor, the more likely he is to regard his syllabus as flexible. As a result, 
it has been found necessary to devise means of supplementing collectic.as, 
or changing part of them, after classes have begun. Moreover, a tutor 
with little experience, however much he knows about his subject, may 
make mistakes in judging the books most suitable for adult students, 
and in such cases a senior staff tutor, or a librarian with substantial 
experience of adult education, ought to discuss the list with him. In one 
way or another, this is usually done. 

A discussion on co-operation with other libraries led to general agree- 
ment that the Adult Class Department of the National Central Library 
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is still essential, particularly for out-of-print and scarce books. Despite 
the improvement in extra-mural libraries, public libraries are still an 
important source of supply, and arrangements for co-operation with 
them are becoming more closely organised. The arrangement by which 
extra-mural libraries supply extra-mural classes, and public libraries 
supply WEA classes is still found in some areas, but there is a tendency 
to replace it by an arrangement under which the library most readily 
able to supply a particular class does so. The possibility of co-operation 
between extra-mural libraries was considered, and though this presents 
difficulties, plans were made which should lead to a development of it 
on a modest scale. 

The use made of books was discussed, and the conclusions reached 
were those which always seem to emerge from a discussion of this topic; 
statistics are misleading and understate the amount of reading done by 
students, but even when allowance is made for this, not enough reading 
is done; the remedy is almost entirely in the hands of tutors, and involves 
teaching methods which make reading an integral part of the course. 

Other topics discussed were the staffing of extra-mural libraries, 
routine methods, and the provision of material other than books. 

Having considered library services to adult classes, as they appear 
from the extra-mural library’s point of view, it is interesting to find out 
how they appear from the public library’s point of view. Annual reports 
for 1958-59 have been received from a number of public libraries, both 
county and urban, and might be expected to give this information, but 
in fact they say remarkably little about it. In many cases there is no 
more than a brief sentence, such as “The usual collections were sent to 
adult classes in the area’. Even where statistics are given, there is little 
or no comment on them, and in this field statistics are of little use with- 
out comment—figures can only be concerned with quantity, not with 
quality. In terms of total issues, this may be a very small part of a public 
library’s work, but in terms of books supplied to students, it may be 
quite an important part, and some libraries are doing excellent work in 
this way. It is regrettable that annual reports, even when they mention 
a number of matters of minor detail, are so often uninformative on this. 

There is, however, information about adult education activities under- 
taken by public libraries. For the most part, these are on familiar lines, 
but Willesden has an interesting development of the celebrity lecture: 
a series of annual lectures, by distinguished speakers, was inaugurated 
in 1954 to celebrate the diamond jubilee of the opening of the first public 
library in Willesden, and these lectures continue to attract a large and 
very appreciative audience. Also of special interest is the organisation at 
Holborn of a very successful series of gramophone record recitals in the 
wards of three Central London hospitals. 
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But the feature of these reports which stands out most is the popularity 
of these activities, in libraries of all sizes. At Liverpool 383 extension 
activities were organised during the year, and in many cases they 
proved so popular that attendances had to be restricted; Bradford held 
47 lunch-hour recitals, with an average attendance of 338; Luton found 
a series of films extremely popular, and two celebrity lectures very well 
attended; at Hove gramophone lectures were again highly successful. 
These comments are taken almost at random, and similar ones appear 
in many other reports, while very few record small or decreasing 
attendances. 

This is perhaps not surprising. For a number of years now financial 
restrictions have prevented university extra-mural departments and the 
WEA from expanding their activities, and this leaves a gap which 
public libraries can do something to fill. But a cautionary note comes 
from the Finchley report. The last lecture of the season attracted an 
enthusiastic audience of 83, but when allowance is made for the 
lecturer’s fee, the use of the hall and projector, and staff time, the cost 
worked out at just under 10s. per head. The paragraph recording this 
ends: ‘In closing, it may not be generally known that the University 
tutorial courses are profit making. The University requires a charge to 
be made, but all income goes to the organising body. This year our 
income from the two courses was £32.’ On this three comments need to 
be made. The first is that the arrangement by which a profit was made 
does not apply in most areas; a public library co-operating with the 
university in providing a course will usually make neither a loss nor a 
profit. Secondly, for a public lecture with a larger attendance and no 
films or lantern slides, the cost per head would be much smaller. The 
third and main comment is that any public library providing extension 
activities would be well advised to discuss the matter first with the 
university and the WEA. There is ample room for the work of public 
libraries in this field, but their money will be more effectively spent 
(as it was at Finchley, though not always for the same reason) when 
their activities are planned in association with other organisations. 

E. P. PRITCHARD 

Reprinted, by permission, from The Library Association Record (September, 1960). 


A SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT 


The Borough of Reigate Intermediate Mixed Adult School has found 
that adult education can be attractive to people in their twenties if the 
problem is tackled imaginatively. 

‘BRIMAS’, as it is known locally, was started two years ago by a 
small group of people as an experimental branch of the National Adult 
School Union. The first Committee was faced with the tremendous task 
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of presenting an acceptable evening of education each week to people 
aged between nineteen and thirty. Having an entirely free hand in pro- 
gramme arrangement, it was decided to maintain a variety of talks, 
given by qualified speakers in an informal atmosphere. As a result an 
average audience of thirty each week had heard talks on such contrast- 
ing subjects as art and sociology, the theatre and psychology. 

We have found that people at this age are alive and realistic—some are 
rebellious, some agnostic, their interests ranging from jazz to com- 
munism, but at least this shows that their interests are alive. It is often 
said that this age group is concerned only with getting married, but 
fortunately here in Reigate this is not necessarily true. It is therefore 
with pride that we now look back on the last two years and consider 
the time well spent. COLIN LOVE 


CONFERENCE OF WARDENS OF SHORT-TERM 
RESIDENTIAL COLLEGES 


This year’s Wardens’ Conference was held at Moor Park College, 
Farnham, under the chairmanship of Canon R. E. Parsons, Warden of 
the College, and it is no exaggeration to say that everyone present felt 
better for their stay in the interesting and unusual community which 
the Canon has built up. 

This being Mental Health Year, it was appropriate that the Con- 
ference should be addressed by Dr F. S. Grimwood, Lecturer in Philo- 
sophy and Psychology for the Oxford Extra-Mural Delegacy. Dr 
Grimwood took as his theme “The role of environment in adult education: 
the contribution of the residential colleges’, and spoke of the value of an 
occasional period of what he described as ‘contemplative idleness’. The 
residential colleges were in a strong position to offer opportunities for 
this kind of mental and spiritual refreshment and recreation since their 
students, by virtue of their attendance at the colleges, had taken the 
first step of temporary withdrawal from the pressures of everyday life. 

Few Wardens disagreed with the case put forward by Dr Grimwood, 
but at Moor Park they left themselves with virtually no time for idle- 
ness, contemplative or otherwise. Beside conducting some rather com- 
plicated administrative business with the air of cheerful informality that 
characterises their gatherings, they heard talks by Mr A. M. Baird, 
Chief Education Officer for Surrey, on ‘Links between LEAs and the 
short-term colleges’, and by Mr John Robinson, BBC Further Education 
Liaison Officer, on ‘BBC Further Education Broadcasts, 1960-61’. 
Mr Hutchinson, Secretary of the National Institute, and Mr 
J. A. Lefroy, of H.M. Inspectorate, described their remarkable 
experiences at the UNESCO World Conference on Adult Education 
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held during the summer at Montreal, and Canon Parsons, who had 
gallantly volunteered at short notice to represent the Wardens at the 
North American-European Conference on Residential Adult Education 
held at Port Elgin, Ontario, gave an interesting account of his visit. 
Altogether a stimulating and enjoyable two days, providing much 
food for thought in any few moments for reflection that a Warden’s 
busy life may permit. JOAN CARMICHAEL 


HELPING TO MEET THE NEED 

‘Courses for elderly people have become increasingly popular. North 
Staffordshire Old People’s Welfare Committee organised its first residen- 
tial course during the year, which was so successful that it was soon 
followed by a second. Moor Park College, Farnham, held two during 
the year, and two residential courses have again been held at Urchfont 
Manor, arranged by Wiltshire Old People’s Welfare Committee. Many 
people who attend these courses are not club members, which emphasises 
the Council’s view that club programmes do not appeal! to some elderly 
people, who may nevertheless be attracted to other kinds of specially 
planned activities. A number of local education authorities co-operate 
with local old people’s weifare committees in providing series of lectures 
or courses for older people. Such courses are a regular feature in Chisle- 
hurst and Sidcup. Derbyshire County Council offers similar facilities.’ 
This is an extract from the National Old People’s Welfare Council 
Annual Report for the year ending March 1960. Some two years ago, 
when the enquiry at the Institute into the recently published Education 
and Retirement was begun, courses and classes specifically for the 
elderly were very rare indeed. Now, though they are still exceptional 
enough to rank as news items, we frequently hear of experiments from 
all parts of the country. Two courses specially for the retired, for 
instance, are at the moment running in London, one at the City 
Literary Institute and the other under the education Department of the 
Royal Arsenal Co-operative Society. The October issue of the NFCA’s 
Community News Bulletin urges, ‘It is important that elderly people 
should have every encouragement to take as active a part as possible 
in the social and educational activities of the [community] centre. With 
the help of such a body as the Workers’ Educational Association more 
might be done in providing educational and cultural activities for old 
people, thus helping to meet the need of those who are not Club- 
minded.’ More might be done—we have no doubt that more will be 
done, and we should be glad to hear from people with experience of 
running classes of this kind: the work is still experimental enough to 
make tutors and lecturers new to it nervous of problems that do not 
exist, and oblivious to some that do. J.s. 
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NEWS FROM ABROAD 


SUPPORT FOR SELF-HELP 


Towards the end of the UNESCO Conference in Montreal, Mr David 
Kimble, Director of University Extra-Mural Studies in Ghana, circulated 
a memorandum on the Awudome Residential Adult College at Tsito. It 
is too long for reproduction here but I will gladly have a copy made 
for anyone who would like it. 

The essential facts are simple. Since 1950 the 2,500 inhabitants of 
Tsito have, with limited external assistance, built a Residential College 
now consisting of three single-storey cement block buildings with 
modest accommodation for 35-40 students and with a kitchen, dining 
hall, library, common room, office and several tutorial and lecture rooms. 
How it was done is best illustrated by one sentence from Kimble’s 
memorandum ‘I remember now an old sub-chief carrying a hundred 
weight bag of cement on his head, preceded by his umbrella-bearer who 
tried to keep the hot sun off both of them as they stumbled upwards’, 
Now it is time to improve and develop and there is a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for a direct piece of collaboration, an exciting prospect ‘not least 
to the villagers if they knew that the ripples of their bold action had 
reached Montreal’. 

Any monetary contribution will be welcome but one suggestion is that 
particular countries or organisations might like to be identified with the 
cost of a single chalet—say £350. ‘We have only one reason for making 
this request,’ writes Kimble. ‘We need charity in both senses of the 
word, and we believe that this will lead to increasing interest and help 
from you and your colleagues in the wide-open field of adult education 
in Africa.’ 

I know very well that there is not much spare money in British adult 
education but the truth is that we are wealthy beyond measure in com- 
parison with African colleagues. If readers can start something in their 
own situations I hope they will. Alternatively I will transmit in the name 
of readers of apuLT EDUCATION any contributions sent for “Tsito College’. 
At the moment we have /5 in hand from the editorial staff. 

E. M. HUTCHINSON 


LEARN AS YOU GO 


Lately a unique form of teaching English was started in Norway. 
Travellers on the early morning train from Eidsvoll to Oslo, leaving at 
6.40, were able to join a class for passengers. The teacher brings his 
own blackboard and chalk, and the railways kindly provide a special 
compartment. It is an enterprise which confirms the attractions of 
English and the stamina of Norwegians. All revolutions are now 
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started by students, and so was this. But where will it end? Already 
the students (who are running an adult education service) argue that 
people will now be able ‘to utilise some of the time which is otherwise 
more or less whiled away’. 

The real opposition to these early morning activities will probably 
come from the newspaper readers and from those who prefer to sleep 
over their paper. But perhaps the students will continue to rely on 
voluntary enlistment rather than incur the hostility of the press. After 
all, group activities, with their atmosphere of togetherness, have their 
own appeal, and so has the promise of a special compartment which, at 
first, may not be so overcrowded. Also much will depend on the per- 
sonality of the teacher and his ability to make himself understood above 
the rattle. And since there is a widespread conviction that travel should 
make a man wiser, the students may well be justified in hoping that they 


can soon extend their good work to other lines. 
Reprinted, by permission, from The Guardian. 
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A HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 1815-1939, by Sir James Butler. (2nd edition, 
Oxford University Press, Home University Library series, 
pp- 194, 8s. 6d.) 

MEDIAEVAL EUROPE, by H. W. C. Davis. (and edition, Oxford 
University Press, Home University Library series, pp. 194, 
8s. 6d.) 

ENGLAND UNDER THE sTuaRTS, by G. M. Trevelyan. (Pelican edition, 
Penguin Books, pp. 516, 7s. 6d.) 

HISTORY OF EUROPE SINCE 1815, by Henry W. Littlefield. Barnes & 
Noble, New York; Constable & Co., London, pp. 315, 12s.) 

‘Ola books are best’ suggests R. H. C. Davis in his epilogue to the 
second edition of H. W. C. Davis’s Mediaeval Europe, and the appear- 
ance of new editions of four popular works would appear to suggest 
that publishers are confident that there are readers who will be pre- 
pared to agree with this view. Their enterprise has at least this merit— 
it will enable tutors who have lost books through lending them to forget- 
ful students to fill certain gaps on their library shelves. 

Sir James Butler’s history of England after 1815 first appeared in 1928— 
its span then was from 1815 to 1919—and it was reprinted several times. 
It has now been revised and brought up-to-date with an additional 
chapter to cover the period 1919-1939. One cannot avoid feeling that the 
new chapter has not added greatly to its worth. In it, too much has 
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been attempted within too small a compass and, adept as the author is 
at selecting the salient points and compressing them into a brilliant 
summary, he has failed to maintain the very high standard which 
characterised the original eleven chapters. It was obviously too much to 
expect that historical justice could have been done to the twenty inter- 
war years inside the space of twenty-five small pages. Some sentences give 
the impression of having been packed until they burst at the seams, with 
the result that the reader feels that something important has leaked out of 
them before he could get there. The General Strike is dealt with in two 
sentences, and then we are rushed on to the economic crisis of 1930 and 
the monarchial crisis of 1935 in two gasps. One or two sentences could 
even be described as misleading, for example: ‘In matters of welfare, 
great attention was given to nutrition, largely owing to the discovery of 
vitamins.’ This chapter clearly should have been given more space; it 
does not, in fact, enjoy the average of twenty-two pages rer decade 
allotted to the earlier periods. 

The new edition of H. W. C. Davis’s Mediaeval Europe calls for less 
comment, primarily because it stands virtually as it was when it first 
appeared in 1911. R. H. C. Davis’s epilogue draws attention to the major 
works on European mediaeval history which have been published since 
1911, and makes valuable comments on changes in the interpretation of 
facts which have occurred during the last half-century. As the tendency 
today appears to be for historians to write ever bigger books about ever 
decreasing details rather than to paint on broad canvases, this small but 
excellent volume seems likely to remain a standard work for a con- 
siderable time to come. 

It would seem equally unnecessary to say much about Trevelyan’s 
England under the Stuarts, which now appears in a Pelican edition. At 
seven-and-sixpence for over five hundred pages of reading and some 
useful maps, it is very good value for money. This work was first pub 
lished in 1904 and was revised in 1925 when the author, to use his own 
words, ‘endeavoured to excise some of the more glaring crudities of 
youthful style and opinion’. Now, viewing his work from an Olympian 
vantage point, he feels that although ‘a good deal has been added to our 
knowledge of this period . . . the fundamentals remain much as they 
were half a century ago,’ and, no doubt with a sigh of satisfaction, 
confines himself to bringing the bibliography up-to-date. 

The fourth book is new to this country, though it has been popular 
among college students in the United States of America for over a quarter 
of a century. This edition—the first to be brought directly to the door 
of the British student—is the twentieth. The book, Dr H. W. Littlefield’s 
History of Europe Since 1815, does not pretend to be more than a 
students’ handbook, ‘an outline . . . by which the student can review 
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and co-ordinate the essential facts’, and is intended for reading in con- 
junction with some twenty standard text-books, all of them American, 
and some of them, unfortunately, unlikely to be readily available to the 
British reader, unless he happens to have access to a very good library. 
Nevertheless Dr Littlefield’s book is well worthy of the attention of 
the student who is making his first acquaintance with nineteenth century 
European history—always providing that he remembers to use it for the 
purpose for which it is intended. It suffers to some extent from a similar 
weakness to that noted in the case of Sir James Butler’s work, namely, 
that the attempt to bring it up-to-date by adding a chapter on the after- 
math of the 1939-45 war has not been entirely successful. The author, 
unavoidably, had to stand too close to his material, and the result has 
tended to be a distortion in which fact and opinion sometimes become 
confused. 

In spite of these criticisms, which may appear to be a little carping in 
view of the over-all general excellence of the four books, their re-issue 
is very much to be welcomed, and they should prove valuable additions 
to history classes’ reading lists this winter. 

Cc. R. WILLIAMS 


THE ELEMENTS OF DRAMA, by J. L. Styan. (Cambridge University 
Press, 306 pp., 25s.) 

Mr Styan has undertaken the far from easy task of isolating and 
describing the elements that contribute to an achieved performance. 
His discriminating account of how meaning is created in the theatre 
by dramatist, producer, actors and audience is more systematic and 
complete than any other that I know of, and it is, indirectly at least, the 
fullest acknowledgment to date of the difficulties attending drama in 
the study. He agrees, of course, that the effort required for the kind of 
reading that will give the text of a play three-dimensional substance is 
worth while and indeed essential if we are to become articulate about a 
dramatist’s methods and effects (his own close interpretations of brief 
extracts from The Playboy of the Western World, Rosmersholm, and 
The Three Sisters are admirable, if debatable) but he has no doubts 
about the ultimate inadequacy of even the closest analysis of a dramatic 
score. 

The plan that Mr Styan follows is to show how succeeding stage 
impressions of many different kinds establish the dramatist’s ‘line of 
intention’. These impressions, conveyed by dialogue and implications 
of dialogue, by business and movement, by tempo and changes of tempo, 
by ironic juxtaposition, deliberate discontinuity, and the mixing of 
modes, contribute to a synthesis that is the play’s total effect. The chapter 
on character, which accepts with some marginal qualifications (arguable 
from the living presence of the actor on the stage) the orthodoxy that 
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character is merely an abstraction from total response, is particularly 
interesting, as when Mr Styan remarks that just as two contiguous 
speeches project an image, so two characters contribute to its formation 
and ‘Hamlet is not Hamlet without Claudius, without Gertrude or with- 
out Ophelia’. 

There seem to be only two reservations that need to be made about 
this useful book. The first is that it says almost nothing about the con- 
tribution that designer and stage settings can make to total meaning; 
the second, that Mr Styan might have allowed more fully than he does 
the danger of speciousness inherent in the producer’s art. It can be, 
after all, the art of making a silk purse out of a sow’s ear and of hint- 
ing at significance where none exists. 

RAYMOND WRIGHT 


NEITHER WAR NOR PEACE, by Hugh Seton-Watson. (Methuen, 36s.) 

A HISTORY OF SOVIET RUssIA, by G. von Rauch. (Stevens, 508.) 
AMERICA THE VINCIBLE, by Emmet John Hughes. (Penguin, 3s. 6d.) 
DETERRENT OR DEFENCE, by Liddell Hart. (Stevens, 303.) 

With the rise of the Soviet Union and the development of the Cold 
War many non-Marxists have argued that the totalitarianism of the 
Soviet Government was not the inevitable outcome of the Russian past. 
Blinded by ideology, the masters of the Soviet Union have pursued a 
path of power politics using Communism as their instrument. Some- 
time in the future, however, liberalism may dawn in the Soviet Union. 
In the meanwhile, the Soviet Government constitutes a menace different 
in kind from the menace of other power seeking states. Both Professor 
Seton Watson in Neither War nor Peace and Professor Georg von 
Rauch in his History of Soviet Russia incline to this view, with Professor 
Rauch taking a slightly more optimistic attitude of the possibilities of 
peaceful co-existence. Professor Seton-Watson, although stressing the 
dangerous ideological implications for non-communist states of the 
policy of the Soviet Union, falls back on a strong military defence as 
the first priority for the West. Other potential dangers are intelligently 
appraised however, and the forces of revolution in the modern world 
are not all attributed to communists. Ranging wide, from Latin America 
to China, Neither War nor Peace describes and analyses events since 
1945. Parallels are drawn and comparisons made with an almost 
Toybeesque sweep. Some are penetrating, and some are artificial, e.g., 
the forces of Communism and pre-war Fascism are repeatedly likened, 
but some of the analogies are not wholly sound. 

Totalitarianism and democracy are discussed and defined and the 
superiority of democracy is demonstrated. Although a critical view is 
taken of certain trends within democratic societies (sectionalism, hatred 
of elites, departmentalism of knowledge are cited as the worst enemies), 
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little is made of the similarities which seem to appear in all advanced 
industrial societies, whether Communist or non-Communist. The Soviet 
Union may in some aspects of its life resemble Victorian England, but 
the Organisation Man, and the power of the Managerial class seem to 
be features of industrial life both in New York and Moscow. 

Essentially, Professor Seton Watson is convinced that the West can 
never really come to terms with Communist powers in any lasting 
settlement. However, although confessing partisanship in the Cold War, 
he stresses the importance for the West of imaginative policies in Africa 
and other underdeveloped territories, and the book is more than just a 
discussion of Soviet West relations. The central theme is one of intelli- 
gent orthodoxy but the orthodoxy is clearly argued even if the sweep is 
sometimes wide. 

In his History of Soviet Russia, Professor von Rauch has covered a 
wide canvas. As a background picture of the emergence of the Soviet 
Union this is a competent and useful work. As a commentary on 
ideological issues and political trends it is of limited value. The relation- 
ship of internal and external policies is perhaps of more significance in 
the case of the Soviet Union than in countries less concerned with 
ideology, but the brief discussions of educational policy and the Lysenko 
and Varga controversies of Stalin’s last years add little to the general 
understanding of the Soviet Union, and the treatment is necessarily 
superficial. As a German scholar, Dr von Rauch stresses incidents to 
which little attention has been paid by English writers. He gives in- 
formation about the extent of collaboration during the last war between 
invading German armies and the indigenous populations of the Soviet 
Union. The Germans were unsuccessful in organising widespread and 
lasting rebellion against the Soviet government, but that this was due 
to their own ineptitude rather than to the loyalties of peoples towards 
the Soviet government Dr von Rauch amply demonstrates. This is a 
book which should be included in book boxes of classes studying the 
Soviet Union. 

America the Vincible, by Emmet John Hughes, a former member of 
the Eisenhower script-writing team, is a critical survey of American 
foreign policy since the days of greatness just after the war. As its title 
suggests, it urges the Americans (especially the State Department) to 
think again about their attitudes and the non-success of most of their 
policies. Written in pretentious prose, its message could have been more 
effectively put in straightforward language. The author has much sound 
criticism to make of NATO and the defence of the West but the book 
lacks the penetration which the pen of George Keenan brings to the 
discussion of the same sort of issues. 

Defence and foreign policy can never be discussed effectively in 
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isolation. Liddell Hart, in Deterrent or Defence attempts to separate the 
two. He is an independent thinker on defence policy and the book is 
of most interest when political issues are discussed together with defence 
problems. The book is useful for those interested in defence questions 
but the fundamentals of nuclear disarmament are given a better showing 
elsewhere. 

E. M. WILDERSPIN 


AN INTRODUCTORY HISTORY OF ENGLISH EDUCATION SINCE 1800, by 
S. J. Curtis and M. E. A. Boultwood. (University Tutorial 
Press, pp. 382, 16s.) 

THE ENGLISH EDUCATIONAL sYsTEM, by G. A. N. Lowndes. 
(Hutchinson University Library, pp. 183, 12s. 6d.) 

THE GOALS OF HIGHER EDUCATION, ed. Willis D. Weatherford, Jr. 
(Harvard University Press—Oxford University Press, pp. 
122, 28s.) 

Although there were treatises on the art of learning and teaching 
before Emile, it is hardly possible to give Rousseau anything less than 
prominence in a history of education. In their account of the theory 
and practice of organised instruction, Dr Curtis and Miss Boultwood 
settle the complex question of the relation between Rousseau’s ideas and 
those of Locke by saying that ‘much of Emile is a restatement of “the 
great Mr Locke’s views”, but Rousseau chose to hammer home his points, 
particularly the pupil-teacher relationship and the nature of “experience” 
by suggesting conditions so extreme as to seem contradictory to the 
common sense of Locke’. The fascination of Emile for theorists probably 
lies in its idyllic character, yet its assertion that the meddling of men 
made evil what was good when received from the Divine source was not 
a cry of despair but a demand for reform. This is a large book, and 
despite the amount covered—it has carefully presented chapters on such 
detailed topics as elementary and secondary education in the nineteenth 
century, education under State supervision 1902-1944, technical colleges, 
independent schools, teacher training, adult education, universities, and 
more—it is as sound a guide to a great subject as has come from the 
presses recently. The compendious chapter on adult education, although 
not an intimate appraisal of the exciting and indeed controversial 
developments now proceeding in this field, is an earnest that the move- 
ment has a valid place in the reckoning of educational historians. 
Intended for the students of teacher training colleges with the third 
year training in view, this volume maintains the established place its 
authors gained by a well received previous work. 

The name G. A. N. Lowndes will recall The Silent Social Revolution, 
hailed as a minor classic by a contemporary of this journal. This book 
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is the author’s British Educational System (1955) brought up to date 
and revised. Its two parts, Current Trends and The National System, 
contain in small compass something worth while on what is surely every 
facet of the educational scene today. Chapter V, Fundamental statistics, 
progress and finance, is the outcome of the author’s dictum, ‘the best 
way to obtain a picture of any properly documented educational system 
is quite literally to draw one. Using Ministry of Education Reports, Mr 
Lowndes does so, and the results are a useful diagram (frontispiece) and 
a brilliantly argued chapter which every wise parent, LEA member and 
educationists may peruse with profit. 

The Goals of Higher Education contains the six William J. Cooper 
Foundation lectures given at Swarthmore College, with an introduction 
by the Foundation’s chairman, in which he notes much that an adult 
educationist will recognise as important. Although it is quite impossible 
to discuss in a short notice what is said in these pages, reading brings 
home to one that the questions which seem relevant to Americans 
are also relevant to ourselves. Allowing for local priorities and traditions 
there is a universality about educational needs, as extensive as the ever- 
widening frontiers of Western civilisation. In this collection, Jacob 
Klein on “The Idea of a Liberal Education,’ Brand Blanchards’ ‘Values: 
the Polestar of Education’, and Arthur Morgan’s ‘Community Responsi- 
bility’, make a special appeal to me but the field covered is, of course, 
much wider than my particular interests. Jacob Klein’s quotation from 
Aristotle (p. 36) is worth requoting—‘It is clear then, that there are 
branches of learning and education which we must study with a view 
to the enjoyment of leisure, and these are to be valued for their own 
sake’. This detinition, the writer holds is as valid today as when it was 
first made—and who will gainsay him? 

GWYN I. LEWIS 


AUTHORITY, RESPONSIBILITY AND EDUCATION, by R. S. Peters. (Allen & 
Unwin, 12s. 6d.) 

SOCIAL PRINCIPLES AND THE DEMOCRATIC STATE, by S. L. Benn and 
R. S. Peters. (Allen & Unwin, 32s.) 

These two books would merit attention for their content from a 
reviewer more competent to assess them than the present one. But they 
deserve mention here on a rather different count. Dr Peters is an able 
and persuasive teacher of adults and in these two books he exhibits his 
capacity in two different dimensions. The first consists of reprints of 
broadcasts delivered in the Home Service and Third Programme over a 
three-year period, together with two addresses to educational gatherings. 
They are simply and lucidly phrased without ever falling into the trap 
of pretending that difficult issues can be dissolved into simplicities and 
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they are quite free from the ‘every schoolboy knows’ arrogance of too 
many academics on the air. 

Social Principles is an entirely different proposition. It is a long and 
closely argued work in which the authors, in a spirit of moderate utili- 
tarianism, re-examine many of the classical concepts of political and 
moral philosophy. It is in part a response to Dr Peters’ experience in 
teaching London Extension diploma classes. Here is the tutor who not 
merely bewails the absence of books suitable for his special purposes, 
but does something about it—and does it very well indeed. I hope he 
will encourage others. E.M.H. 


ANGLO-AMERICA: A REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY, by Earl B. Shaw. (John 
Wiley, 62s., pp. 480.) 

APPLIED GEOGRAPHY, by L. Dudley Stamp. (Penguin, 3s. 6d., pp. 208.) 

UNDERSTANDING WEATHER, by O. G. Sutton. (Penguin, 3s. 6d., pp. 
215.) 

Geography is not usually considered to be a very successful subject in 
extra-mural work unless it is disguised as something else. Here, however, 
are two books written by eminent geographers which adult students 
should find interesting and stimulating. 

Although Dr Shaw’s Anglo-America is a systematic work intended 
primarily for college students it might well take its place among the 
texts for special study in any tutorial class syllabus on North America. 
After an introductory chapter giving a general picture of North America, 
there are fourteen chapters on the different regions, including an 
interesting survey of Greenland. In each chapter the approach is similar: 
these are sections on the physical environment, land utilisation, popula- 
tion, and an analysis of the major regional activities. Much of the 
information is as topical as the description of the St. Lawrence Waterway 
or the discussion of soil erosion in the Great Plains. Each region’s diffi- 
culties are dealt with in a way to sharpen the interest of the adult 
reader. The chapters, divided into sections and sub-sections, are followed 
by questions and exercises. There are also valuable lists of references. 
In addition, this handsome volume is illustrated with many photographs 
and there are a number of excellent maps and diagrams. 

Professor Stamp’s work on Applied Geography consists largely of 
material he used in a course at the London School of Economics before 
his retirement in 1958. It is not, however, intended only for university 
students; it sets out to interest the general reader by showing how the 
geographical methods of survey and analysis worked out over the last 
fifty years can be applied to the problems of Britain and the world today. 
After a short discussion of the meaning and scope of applied geography, 
there are chapters on physical environment and the world problem of 
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The Background of the French Classics 


Cc. D’O. GOWAN M.A., 
Head of the Modern Language Department, Eton College 
This book is a distillation of the works of a number of historians and 
critics, which will be of great interest to anyone interested in the lit- 
erature of the Grand Siécle, wh> v’vuld have to work through a number 
of long—and, for them, often irrelevant—books in order to acquire the 
outline of political and social history offered here. E 11s. 6d. net 


Visages de la France Contemporaine 


Edited by MICHEL BLANC B.A., L. és L., D.ES., 


Lecturer in French, University of London, Birkbeck College 
With a foreword by DoroTuy PICKLES 


A book of 78 passages depicting a variety of aspects of the contemporary 
French scene, providing material for advanced discussion classes in 
French. 10s. 6d. 
GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD 
182 High Holborn, London W.C.1 


CLASSES in religious subjects are said to be among the best 
attended in the world of adult education. 


The Religious Book Club 


provides its members with books on a wide range of subjects 
connected with Christian faith and life. There are books on 
Bible study, church history, international affairs and social 
concerns, written by experts who are able to interpret their 
knowledge to the lay reader. 


The Religious Book Club 


provides six books a year for 3s 6d each instead of the 
published price of 8s 6d. Write for full particulars to 


SCM Press 58 Bloomsbury Street London WCI 
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land and people. But the most useful part of the book is a detailed 
study of land utilisation, on which the author is an outstanding authority, 
He surveys the present position, analyses the reasons for it, and finally 
puts forward plans for the future. The rest of the book deals with 
climatology, rural land-use planning, urban geography, industrial 
geography and trade. The whole is written in an easy style and illustrated 
with maps and diagrams. But there are limitations. A work of this kind 
cannot possibly provide any detailed treatment of specific aspects; it 
merely whets the appetite, and although certain chapters contain refer- 
ences to the works of others, there is no classified bibliography. I feel 
there is so much ground to be covered that the work could well have 
been divided up: it would certainly provide the basis of a study course 
extending over several sessions. In this way justice could be done to 
some of the fascinating developments that have taken place in the study 
of geography during the last ten years or so. 

Understanding Weather is a straightforward account of the young 
science of meteorology written by the Director-General of the Meteoro- 
logical Office. The book is intended for the general reader and answers 
many of the questions which must cross his mind when he listens to 
or watches the BBC weather forecasts. B. M. HUSAIN 


PAMPHLETS AND REPORTS 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES, international adult education, inter- 
national affairs. This year sees the fortieth anniversary of the foundation 
of the ROYAL INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS (Chatham House, 10 
St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1), whose'objects are to encourage and 
facilitate the scientific study of international questions. Their Annual 
Report 1959-60 shows that they have been able to maintain a high 
standard of activity through a period of some financial difficulty; 
interest in their meetings, publications, libraries and information services 
is as lively as ever. 

Tutors particularly interested in keeping informed on events in Africa 
may like to know of the monthly News Letter published by the instrruTe 
OF RACE RELATIONS (6 Duke of York Street, London, S.W.1). This gives 
a useful and concise coverage of events over the past month, and costs 
2s. a copy (annual subscription, 20s.). 

Nearer home, the publications of the EUROPEAN COAL AND STEEL 
community are likely to be of particular value to groups studying con- 
temporary economic problems. We have recently received, for instance, 
a special number of the Bulletin from the European Community, out- 
lining the aims and achievements of the Common Market in the past 
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WEEKENDS 
IN 
WINTER 


The NIAE’s Winter 
Calendar of residential 
short courses to be held 
from September until the 
end of March 1961 is now 
available. We are pleased 
to accept standing orders 
for this publication. 


Single copies \s. 
By post 1s. 6d. 
Special terms for quantities 


35 QUEEN ANNE STREET 
LonpDon, W.1 


INSURANCES 


CAN BE SPECIALLY ARRANGED 
TO SUIT THE NEEDS OF 
ADULT CLUBS, 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
SCHOOLS, 

YOUTH CLUBS, 


COMMUNITY 
CENTRES &c 


DETAILS MAY BE OBTAINED FROM 


THE 
WESTMINSTER 
FIRE OFFICE 


A‘D°1717 


HEAD OFFICE: 27-28 KING STREET 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C.2 


HIMISTO 


The Aeroplane 
AN HISTORICAL SURVEY 
By C. H. Gisss-SMITH 


One of the wonders of the modern age is man’s conquest of the air and 
its effect on contemporary life. This new Science Museum handbook traces 
the origin and birth of the practical aeroplane from Sir George Cayley 
to the Wright brothers and its subsequent development in Europe and 
America during the early part of the century. The first survey of its kind 
to have appeared for many years, it includes a table of early flights and 


180 illustrations. 


_ flight attempts, a chronology of aviation, a bibliography and more than 


35s. (post 2s.) 


From the Government Bookshops or through any bookseller 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


year. Details of other ECSC publications can be obtained from th 
Information Service, 23 Chesham Street, London, S.W.1. q 

Few of us can avoid being concerned with the relationship betweeg 
the mass media and adult education: there is now a new internationa 
quarterly, written in English and French, which seeks ‘to improve th 
exchange and distribution of information and documentation both 
the collaboration between TV and adult education in the various coum 
tries, and the experiments relating to the utilization of television i 
adult education’. Television and Adult Education, published 6 
CULTURE ET TELEVISION, with assistance from uNEsco, can be obtaing 
from 14 Rue Monsieur-le-Prince, Paris VI (annual subscription, 20s.) 

The Autumn number of the International Bulletin of Work 
Education (irwea, 27 Portman Square, London, W.1) includes, among 
much else, a retrospective article on ‘Adult Education in Singapore’ bj 
E. S. Moorthy. In the event, this article seems to have become af 
obituary notice: the same issue records the arbitrary dissolution by the} 
Government of the WEA in Singapore. 

In the Caribbean, adult education is very much alive. No. 31 in the 
series Notes and Essays from the CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF LIBERAL 
EDUCATION FOR ADULTS (4819 Greenwood Avenue, Chicago 15, Ill.) is a 
report by Cyril O. Houle on a recent visit. He analyses the main aim 
of Adult Education in the British West Indies as the training of leader 
for society, for education and social services, for trade unions and fo 
politics. 

Education of leaders for public responsibility i in America has occupied 
a considerable portion of the energies and resources in the FUND Fo 
ADULT EDUCATION over the past three years. Their report for the period) 
July, 1957 to June, 1959, Continuing Liberal Education, describes effort 
and progress in this field. The runp, which was established by the Ford’ 
Foundation as an independent organisation in 1951, is to cease operations) 
in the middle of next year. . 

‘Social Leadership’, again, was this year’s theme for the Northert 
Summer School of the NATIONAL FEDERATION OF COMMUNITY ASSOCIATIONS, | 
held at Lambton Castle. Speakers included Brian Rodgers, Ralph 
Ruddock, Richard Clements and Brook Taylor. A duplicated report 
of the proceedings is available, from the NFCA’s Northern Office,’ 
9g Mount Preston, Leeds 2. 

Finally a brief note on two hundred years of history. In Adult 
Education in Liverpool, Dr Thomas Kelly records the growth and de-) 
velopment of various organisations and societies, to the establishment of | 
the University Extension Board, and on to the present day. The booklet’ 
is published by the university oF LIvERPooL and costs 5s. 
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** Which ? 

reports are impartial and factual, based 
on independent tests. ‘Which?’ is 
published monthly by the Consumers’ 
Association. Annual subscription only 
£1, to Dept. 78, 333 High Holborn, 
London, W.C.1. Special terms for 
classroom use. 


HILLCROFT COLLEGE 
SURBITON, SURREY Elmbridge 2688 | 
provides a one-year residential course for | 
women over 20 in Literature, History, 
Economics, Psychology, History of Art, 
Political Theory, Social Studies, etc. 
Painting, Music and Drama for recreation. 

Recognised by Ministry of Education. 
Grants available. 
Particulars from Se-retary (AE) 


TELEVISION: RESPONSIBILITY 
AND RESPONSE 


The text of important addresses by Kenneth | 


| Adam, Noel Stevenson and Joseph 

| Trenaman. A useful discussion pamphlet 
for groups interested in television and its 
educational potentialities. NJAE for the 
Central Committee for Television Viewing, 

| 2s. 6d. post free. 


| 


| 
| 


Landscape Painting Courses and a Flower 
Painting and Botanical Study Course at Big | 
Wood, June, July and August. Tutors 
include John Aldridge, A.R.A., Anthony | 
Atkinson, A.R.C.A., F. J. Bingley, M.A., 
— Cole, Des.R.C. A., Dennis Gilbert, 
A.T.D., John Nash, R. A and Gilbert 
Spencer, R.A. £9 10s. Od. p.w. inclusive. 
Brochure A.E. from W. Dockar-Drysdale, 
Park End, Radley, near Abingdon, Berks. 


Summer Schools Abroad 


A calendar published by the European 
Bureau of Adult Education, listing Sum- 
mer 1960 Courses in W. Europe open to 
students from other countries. Text in 
English, French and German. Obtain- 
able in Britain from European Calendar, 
35 Queen Anne Street, London, W.1!. 
ls. 4d. post free. 


| 
| 


| charge £22. Brochure from B.F.I., 


SUMMER FILM SCHOOL 


British Film Institute. August 13th-27th. 
Eastbourne. Lectures and discussions with 
guest speakers from the film world. Film- 
making ; evening film programmes. Single | 
rooms with hot and cold water. Inclusive | 
164 
Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. COV. 2801 


DUPLICATING 
VERBATIM SHORTHAND 
TYPING TRANSLATING 

MABEL EYLES 


10 Beaconsfield Road, London, N.11 
ENTerprise 3324 


Edinburgh Rehearsal Orchestra | 


Patron: Sir Thomas Beecham; Con- | 
ductor: Harry Legge. Courses for | 
students and amateurs throughout 
the Festival. Chamber music. Details j 
from the E.R.O. Secretary, 52a 
Greenfield Gardens, London, N.W.2. 
SPEedwell 1843. 


MEETING THE 


NETHERLANDS 


Meet the Netherlanders as well as the Netherlands at Bergen, near Alkmaar, at 
the annual summer school from 30th July-6th August. The working language is 
English and the programme includes Dutch Painting, Music, Folk Songs and 
‘ Social Institutions, and the usual excursions together with opportunities for 
more personal meetings in the homes of ordinary Dutch folk. The cost of the 
course is £7 exclusive of travel to Holland. Brochures from G. I. Lewis, Fourways, 
4 Townhill Road, Swansea, or from Volkhogeschool, Bergen (N.H.), Holland. 
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